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Bonfils, Tammen, 
and their Merry Men 


TIMBER LINE. By Gene Fowler. New 
York: Covici-Friede. 1933. $3. 
Reviewed by WrttrAM ALLEN WHITE 


HIS is an adventure story of the 

journalism that battens on the 

“dark, unfathomed caverns” of the 
moron mind. The startling and terrible 
thing about this story is that it is true. The 
synopsis of the story is this: 

A generation ago, at the close of the 
old century, Harry Tammen, a bar-keeper 
in Denver, met Fred Bonfils of Kansas 
City, who had been running a “policy 
shop” or local lottery. He did not use the 
mails. A “policy shop” was a gambling 
device designed to mulct the poor. Bon- 
fils had made some money, perhaps a 
million dollars, perhaps less, out of his 
gambling device; Tammen, living in Den- 
ver, had some experience with the un- 
derworld and a rough, working knowl- 
edge of the Colorado plutocracy. The two 
formed a partnership, bought a dying 
newspaper in Denver called The Evening 
Post, and started out to amass fame and 
fortune. Their valuable idea was that they 
could break down the sales resistance of 
advertisers by high pressure methods 
which gave them perhaps an unmerited 
reputation as blackmailers, a reputation 
which they themselves cherished rather 
than deserved. It added to their power 
in selling advertising. They accumulated 
subscribers to their newspaper by apply- 
ing the showman’s methods. The broad 
ethical principle upon which they worked 
was that a sucker is born every minute. 
With big headlines they exploited sensa- 
tional news. They appealed directly to the 
moron mind, being vendors of local sto- 
ries of sex and violence. Because Denver 
and Colorado were filled and still are filled 
with men who have got rich quick, who 
have the vast power that comes with 
riches with no great sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and with a seven devils lust 
for cheap notoriety, the Denver Post, tap- 
ping obvious sources of quick and easy 
money, became a financial success. Later 
it became a political power in the wide 

(Continued on page 215) 


The Lens 


By Grace Strickter Dawson 


EVER completely whole, 
Oh, never clearly 
Do I discern these passing by. 
Even the soul 
Of him most dearly 
Close to me 
Remains a stranger. For I cannot see 
The world around me save 
Through this intrinsic I, 
A strange, translucent thing, 
Conv2x, concave, 
Fused in my suffering, 
Marred by fine flaws 
That blur the colors, flex the sight 
And let me never quite 
See clear, see true, 
Perceive the intimate cause. 





And there is nothing I can do. 

For I must gaze 

“Through a glass darkly” all my days. 
Never shall I behold the clean 
Exquisite outline of the truth until 
Nothing is left between 

And I can look my fill, 

When the last word is spoken 

And the lens—the lens lies broken. 











“THE GREEN TABLE” OF INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMACY 
Final scene of a Geneva Conference, satirically presented by The Jooss Ballet in “The Green 
Table.” The ballet opens in New York October 31, after successful seasons in London and Paris. 


"Making of a Demagogue’ 


BY MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 





DOLF HITLER'S impresarios | 
A seem to have done him a 


disservice on the whole in prun- 
ing down his eight-hundred-page “auto- 
biography” to the skeleton form in which 
it is now offered to an American audience. 
In its original dimensions this work had 
the abandon, the histrionic frenzy of one 


of Dostoievsky’s garrulous sinners; it had, | 


despite its turgid and atrocious German, 
literary qualities which were unconscious 
and all its own. These have been lost, and 
also such logical organization as existed 
in the original, which was never much. 
At the same time it has plainly been im- 


possible to “tone down” the book, to | 
| politics that they were wrong. 


amend all the things which would pre- 


sumably be incomprehensible, alarming, | 


or offensive to Americans. To do this it | 
| social question or even the Nazi revolu- 


would have been necessary to amend all. 

One’s first impression of Hitler’s mem- 
oirs—approximately nine-tenths propa- 
ganda—is apt to be of marked disappoint- 
ment and incredulity. The author tells us 
little enough about himself; his tracts on 
Pan-Germanism are neither new nor apt 
to be favorably seen on this side of the 
Atlantic; his anti-Semitism, too, seems 
scarcely up-to-date, since he and his co- 
horts seem to have taken the upper hand 
over the Israelites so decisively that there 
is no more sporting excitement in the 
affair. Is this all, one asks? Is this the 
Word of the great captain of the Nazis, 
the bible of the party which has effected 
the most important political upheaval in 
Europe since 1919? One reads here scraps 
of world history intermingled with fairy 
tales, invocations to humanitarianism and 
to sadism, pzeans to chivalry and to bully- 
ing, shots of international politics, mod- 
ern publicity, and medieval superstition. 
Here shrewd, worldly observations are 
mingled with colossal nonsense, daring 
notions with beetling-browed ignorance 
and incitements to riot. When was there 
ever such a wonderful crazy-quilt of ideas 
gotten up by the “actual head of a great 
European State?” The writings and mem- 
oirs of a Churchill, a Clemenceau, a Lenin, 
and a Trotsky make Hitler’s resemble 
*MY BATTLE. By fot Hitler. Abridged 


and translated by E. 1. S. Dugdale. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. $3. 








nothing so much as the drivellings of an 
intoxicated schoolboy. 

I have no wish to speak with impro- 
priety; the new political dotage may gain 
over us here too. But before we become 
unhinged by the present state of the world 
and lose once for all our sense of pro- 


| portion, let me record that in the period 


between 1919 and 1933, a modern dictator 
rose to triumph by choosing the mental 
age of ten or twelve as his frame of ref- 
erence, the age at which “bogeys” and 
devils can be conjured up to terrify and 

wage. Other German leaders thought 
that Hitler had pitched his key too low; 
but he has shown by his great lesson in 


The dogmas, the arguments in Hitler’s 
book do not teach us anything about the 


tion—whose historic causes and implica- 


| tions have been widely discussed. They 
| do tempt us to reflect specifically upon 


the nature and mechanism of a Fascist 
demagogue. By his confession of faith, 
world history to this successful dema- 
gogue is the affair of a few brilliant auto- 
crats, Cesar, Frederick the Great, and 
Bismarck. Behind the great autocrat is 
the great race from which he stems, and 
which he leads to glory: the Germans, for 
instance, “the highest culture-race.” “But 
all the wisdom of this earth is as nothing 
unless served, covered, and protected by 
force.” Hence Germany was at its apex 
under Bismarck and the rule of the Prus- 
sian army. The finest education for a man 
is German army life, and “the greatest 
and most unforgettable period” of Hit- 
ler’s life was that of the World War. As 
compared with the “pure” Germans, the 
French are a race chiefly given to “bas- 
tardizing” the colored races which are un- 
der their dominion. The treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk forced upon the Russians by the 
victorious German army was a work of 
Christian mercy, “truly immense and hu- 
mane,” and in no way justified the harsh 
terms of Versailles. What caused the Ger- 
mans finally to lose the war was not Allied 
and American power, or naval blockade 
and hunger, but the conspiracy of Jewish 
Marxists. Democracy and all representa- 
(Continued on following page) 








The Collapse of 


Internationalism 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S REVIEW OF 
EUROPE TODAY. By G. D. H. Cole and 
Margaret Cole. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1933. $3. 


Reviewed by Epcar ANsELL MowreR 


HIS is an ambitious title, but the 

book justifies it. For these English 

authors have produced the best ex- 
isting handbook of contemporary Europe. 
One so good that it caused this reader to 
overlook an inveterate prejudice against 
handbooks. Just now we are undergoing 
an epidemic of Baedeker for the inner life. 
Mr. Wells with his trilogy, Mr. Shaw with 
his clues leading the “intelligent woman” 
to an understanding of socialism and the 
“black girl” straight to God, Mr. Cole him- 
self with his charts through contemporary 
economic chaos and the mysteries of 
money—all have taken a shot at supplying 
a world presumably gasping for informa- 
tion with appropriate manna. It is prob- 
ably a mistake to believe that what this 
age needs is more information; more wis- 
dom and more honesty would perhaps be 
closer to the point. None the less this latest 
invitation to the “intelligent man” to read 


| through over six hundred pages of closely 


packed information and discussion with- 
out any anecdotes, witticisms, or lollypops 


| for additional enticement is worthy of 


acceptance. This book deserves readers 
and many of them. 

The Coles’ encyclopedia of information 
concerning contemporary Europe in the 
bewildering present consists of six parts, 
with a brief foreword (why not preface?) 
The first consisting of two chapters 
describes the Balkanized Europe that 
emerged from the war—none the less, “the 
area where slowly the new ideas of peace- 
ful and constructive internationalism are 
taking root”—emphasizing the fact that 
numerically speaking the Europeans are 
still primarily engaged in agriculture 
rather than in industry and trade. Fur- 
thermore Europe, judged by an American 
or even an English standard of wealth, is 
poor. As a result of economic depression 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Making of a Demagogue 
(Continued from first page) 

tive forms of government are the inven- 
tions of international Jewish conspirators. 
Jews are possessed of superhuman cun- 
ning, and are devils who have long been 
plotting “the breakdown of human cul- 
ture and the devastation of the world.” 
To those who believe in socialism, lying 
is a daily necessity. If your enemies don’t 
agree with you, or oppose you in print, 
wipe out their publications with a thirty 
centimeter grenade. Karl Marx was really 
working in the interests of international 
capitalism and stock exchanges. Trade- 
unionists who strike are also working for 
international capitalism. Further: 


On the one hand he (the Jew) is mak- 
ing use of his capitalist methods for 
exploiting humanity to the very full, 
and on the other he is getting ready to 
sacrifice his sway and very soon will 
come out as their leader in the fight 
against himself. “Against himself” is of 
course only a figurative expression, for 
the great master of lies knows very well 
how to emerge with apparently clean 
hands and burden others with the 
blame. 

We now see that Marxism is the enun- 
ciated form of the Jewish attempt to 
abolish the importance of personality 
in all departments of human life and 
to set the mass of numbers in its place. 
In politics the parliamentary form of 
government is its expression... . 

In other words, the Jew is both exploit- 
ing and protecting humanity, and the Jew, 
te whom Hitler accords so much excep- 
tional personal power, seeks to abolish the 
“importance of personality” and by having 
a majority rule relegate himself to a 
helpless minority! 

Can such reasoning be answered? Hit- 
ler represents a revolt against reason. He 
himself urges an “intolerant fanaticism” 
as the answer to opposition. Does Adolf 
Hitler believe all this weird farrago? One 
would think not, judging by his success- 
ful career. Hitler is far more intelligent 
than his enemies have estimated him to 
be. As a political strategist of the modern 
stripe he has shown a cynical boldness 
as well as resourcefulness. No, all this 
extravagance is purely propaganda after 
Hitler’s fashion, the only propaganda he 
knows. For aside from his political strat- 
egy, he has won his chief fame as a plat- 
form demagogue, and is reputed to be one 
of the greatest natural orators of his kind. 
The unfortunate thing is that his genius 
is largely limited to the field of extem- 
poraneous speech, before vast throngs, 
under torchlight and in the atmosphere 
of a revival camp; the hypnosis of those 
hours he cannot translate to the meas- 
ured terms of the printed page. Where in 
a meeting he might shout down an op- 
ponent with an effect of thunderous mag- 
nificence, his “autobiography” expends it- 
self in infantile abuse, in profanity, and 
in baseless calumny. 

Those who doubt Hitler’s cleverness, his 


capacity to be rational in the most worldly | 


manner should note the passage where he 
explains his notion of propaganda: 


All propaganda . . . should adapt its 
inteliectual level to the receptive abil- 
ity of the least intellect of those 
whom it is desired to address. Thus it 
must sink its mental elevation deeper 
in proportion to the numbers of the mass 
whom it has to grip. If . . . the object is 
to gather a whole nation within its cir- 
cle of influence, there cannot be enough 
attention paid to avoidance of too high 
a level of intellectuality. 

With this clue, we may understand bet- 
ter the expediency of his rantings, of his 
self-contradictions, of his diversified ap- 
pea! to crowd passions, including those of 
blood-thirstiness or sadism. But for him- 
self he holds other views, other beliefs in 
which he has been superbly consistent, 
however shifting his day-to-day tactics 
may have been. 

We are familiar with the aspirations of 
Nazi as well as non-Nazi patriots to re- 
store Germany’s national self-respect, to 
render her self-sufficient and arm her 
against surrounding enemies, while unify- 
ing her people after years of internal dis- 
sension or class struggle. In these views, 
the officer caste, the Junkers, the Hugen- 
berg industrialists as well as the Cen- 
trists of Bruning saw eye to eye with 
Hitler. But Hitler, from the very begin- 
ming, over a decade ago, as one of his 


| German biographers relates, had more to 
offer than all the other parties. 


What have you to give to the people 
in the way of Faith? he says to the 
other parties of the Right in 1923. “Noth- 
ing. For you no longer believe in your 
own formulas. That is the all powerful 
thing that our movement should create: 
for these vast, questing and bewildered 
masses a new, firm Faith, so that they 
may find at least one place that gives 
their hearts repose. And that we will 
bring about!” 

This ruling idea of Hitler’s—to conjure 
up faith in Race, or arms, or Wotan, or 
anything that might serve—drew the at- 
tention of the officer caste, the old-fash- 
ioned bureaucrats, police officials, and 
royalists who sheltered and nourished him 
in his early Munich days. Perhaps he 
seemed mad to them; but certainly “this 
unknown soldier who never died” seemed 
abler than all the Ludendorffs, Kapps, and 
even Hohenzol- 
lerns to rally the 
masses around 
himself by his 
evangelistic, and, 
indeed, “convul- 
sionary” tactics. 

This man ex- 
udes hate and 
passion, fascin- 
ates the crowd 
like the priest of 
some sinister 
cult. Look at 
him, speak to 
him in person, 
and he seems 
mediocre; but 
bring together a 
mob of ten thou- 
sand or a hun- 
dred _ thousand 
and he seems to 
magnify himself 
in proportion to 
the multitude he 
confronts. Tire- 
lessly he speaks 
for one hour, two 
hours, three hours. He wrestles and fights, 
he jumps up and down, his gestures grow 
more and more extraordinary. A German 
observer of his great days of agitation re- 
lates: 

The man on the platform no longer 
debates, but gives battle. The crowd 
does not see the enemy; this fighter has 
the enemy, the devil in himself. He fights 
against the disintegration of the nation, 
against the inertia of the people, the 
guilt of present and past rulers—against 
the very Marxist in himself, the bad 
student, the blunderer of 1922, 1923, and 
1930, and 1932. He fights his own fear, 
his own devil, like an old anchorite— 
it is no longer agitation ... but ex- 
orcism, revival. He can say whatever he 
wishes. . . . The walls shake. . . . The 
State trembles. 

But Hitler, as his own autobiography 
reveals, was always one of those evangel- 

ists and dervishes, who immediately upon 
returning from trance or transport, in- 
quired after the effect of the show upon 
the customers, the receipts in the box of- 
fice. A born demagogue on the one side, 
on the other he was a shrewd hunter of 
political fortune, keeping his accounts, 
drawing money from all sides, utilizing his 
followers and lieutenants to the full as 
well as the chances presented by the 
times or by the mistakes of enemies. He 
himself was capable of growing and learn- 
ing from misfortune. Around him the le- 
gend of an instinktmensch was created, yet 
his impromptu appearances have often 
been fiascos. He is more likely, as it is 
claimed in certain quarters, a neurasthenic 
who in sleepless nights prepares his scenes. 
Thus he atoned for grievous blunders 
again and again. The march of the Brown 
Fascists of Germany has been a long one, 
so long that many experienced observers 
held that they had missed their hour of 
destiny by 1932. Hitler’s successful bid for 
power in 1933 was the last of six desper- 
ate strokes during the course of eleven 
years. 

Invested with power, Hitler will tend 
more and more to be a pure politician 
whose measures, under the surface at least, 
will appear to be dictated by the logic of 
events rather than by his nightmares. Yet 
the accidents of his personal orientation, 
as they have left their stamp upon his 






































THE GIANT’S ROBING ROOM (From Punch) 
Hitler: “What I want is something a little like all 
of them, but in the latest German style.” 








counter-revolutionary movement, are of 
the utmost significance for the Third 
Reich. 

There are two signal facts about his 
early life which may be drawn from his 
own account. Adolf Hitler was born in 
1889, a South German, in a small village 
of Upper Austria, at the Bavarian fron- 
tier. In this region, the Germans on both 
sides of the border express their religious 
emotion still in the most primitive man- 
ner. If we are to accept anything of Hit- 
ler’s doctrine of race heritage, the mystical 
or fanatical force in the man may be at- 
tributed, in part, at least, to his “hill- 
billy” environment. 

The second significant fact that emerges 
from his autobiography is that Hitler was 
a member of the middle class, the petite 
bourgeoisie, who was déclassé, but who 
refused all his life to become a proletarian. 

Hitler’s father was a petty customs offi- 
cial, nationalistic 
and pious, who 
died when he 
was young and 
left his son in 
poverty. The fa- 
: mily name had 

been Schicklgru- 
ber, according to 
reliable accounts, 
4% and had been 
* changed by his 
parents. (In Ger- 
many it is: Heil 
Hitler; but in the 
United States we 
may say “Hail 
Schicklgruber” 
if we wish.) A 
“wayward son,” 
> as he confesses, a 
- poor student 
who never ma- 
triculated as an 
architect, Hitler’s 
studieswere 
halted in Vienna 
toward 1910. 
Penniless, he 
worked at odd jobs connected with build- 
ing, or house-painting. He was not happy 
nor of one mind with his fellow workers. 
In boyhood he had absorbed ideals of Pan- 
Germanism, he tells us, from an instructor 
at school as well as from his father. Sieg- 
fried and Frederick the Great were his 
idols. His comrades wanted him to join 
their union, and he refused. Their aspira- 
tions were not his; their socialist teachings 
which “repudiated” everything, the glory 
of war as of the Emperor, which held pa- 
triotism an instrument of capitalists, 
school a means of making slaves, and law 
the way of oppression for the working- 
class—all this was alien to him, though 
real enough to them. 

In passages omitted from the present 
translation, he says: “My clothes were still 
in order, my speech scrupulous, my man- 
ner reserved . . .” He was, in short, a bour- 
geois, despite his ill-luck. And the suppo- 
sition has been made that Hitler’s “scab- 
bing” brought his indignant comrades to 
drive him from his job. Here was the germ 
of his anti-Marxism. There seemed to be 
Jewish leaders among the socialist unions 
of Vienna, malodorous schemers, preachers 
of the class struggle, destroyers of himself 
and of the Fatherland, in his mind. “Then 
I became a fanatical anti-Semite . . .” he 
tells us in the unexpurgated German text. 
Hitler’s mind was permanently colored in 
his Austrian youth; before he went to 
work in Munich in 1912, he was a Pan- 
Germanist, an anti-Semite, and a “Chris- 
tian Socialist,”—for there were forerun- 
ners of Nazism long before the war both 
in Austria-Hungary and in Germany. In 
his intense nature the early convictions 
were unshaken and indeed strengthened 
by the events of the world war. 

Among the idle veterans who hung 
about Munich in the winter of 1918-1919, 
and who with the Reichswehr put down 
Eisner’s Red government in bloodiest 
fashion, Hitler distinguished himself not 
only as a ferocious Red-hunter, but also 
as a Hetzer, a gifted agitator. His long 
and disordered readings as well as prac- 
tice fitted him to be a skilful speaker; and 
soon he could spur the soldiers as none of 
the officers could. Among the prowling 
companies of veterans in regular guard 





























service or free-lance corps which period- 
ically disturbed the early years of the 
Republic with their clamor and their re- 
peated insurrections, Hitler’s band became 
a spearhead of terror and Hooliganism. 
These ex-soldiers, and also the high army 
officers who secretly or openly encouraged 
them, had appetite only for conquering the 
streets, for the beating now of Jews, now 
of Reds. Recruits, such as the émigré 
Russian-German, Alfred von Rosenberg, 
brought the tactics of the Black Hundreds, 
or the notions of the rising Italian Fas- 
cism. At no time were the reactionary 
Guards or free-lance corps effectively put 
out of business in Bavaria. They were 
“murder organizations,” it was protested; 
but nothing was done. 

The day came when these ex-soldiers, 
ex-officers wanted a political movement, 
a party to represent the actual or poten- 
tial force of arms they possessed. The 
leader, Hitler, emerged at first from a 
world of franc-tireurs and Hooligans. As 
his stage was broadened by making alli- 
ances with other elements of discontent, 
peasants and “Christian Socialists,” his 
tactics changed; he became something of 
a politician as well as a Hooligan. There 
were fewer of the deliberate exhortations 
to murder or massacre or riot—though 
they were never missing. Gottfried Feder, 
Rohm, Gregor Strasser, and Goebbels, 
men of superior education, brought him 
new devices and ideas, and an improved 
dialectic for his credo, as they brought 
him recruits and money. There follow, 
then, all the picturesque and daring ma- 
neeuvers, circus-meetings, provocations, 
street fighting, mass agitation, and press 
propaganda which were tolerated in Ger- 
many for a decade. 

The Nazi movement made strange alli- 
ances as it groped toward power. Hitler 
took money from foreigners as well as 
from generals and capitalists. He promised 
much; to his followers, constantly trained 
for spectacular action, always secretly 
armed, he gave panem et circenses. But 
most of all, he showed a realistic political 
tendency to take people as they were, hu- 
moring their crudest fears or appetites, 
imposing upon them no self-denying, edu- 
cational process such as the Communists 
attempted. Instead he professed to appeal 
to all their immediate, clashing interests. 
The class that wanted more dividends, the 
class that wanted higher farm prices or 
simply jobs, the elements that wanted 
action, or strengthening of the foreign 
policy—all those who wished their special 
interests served “without leaving the ta- 
ble”—he appealed to. And in the end, af- 
ter the virtual break-down of the par- 
liamentary system, he canalized the un- 
rest which had gained over all Germany 
into his huge organization. The satisfac- 
tions and the dangers of futurity are now 
his. In the meantime, to effect union 
among fatally conflicting classes, Fascism 
must proceed with mounting violence. 

In recent years our philosophers have 
often warned us of the dangers of export- 
ing modern technical knowledge, with its 
telephones and machine guns to the more 
savage races. Hitler, in his crusade against 
civilization, we must note, has used every 
modern instrument with daring: airplane, 
radio, press, the methods of American ad- 
vertising, and those of Chicago gangster- 
ism. He epitomizes our modern dilemma. 

Adolf Hitler’s autobiography, written in 
1924, is already obsolete to him. What ef- 
fect will it have upon American readers? 
Are they men of reason, or will the insti- 
gations, the monotonously repeated pro- 
paganda take sway over them? The test 
should be instructive to us, and the Amer- 
ican version—even with its attacks on the 
church and on foreign powers “toned 
down”—was in my opinion worth publish- 
ing here. It is better for us to know soon 
whether Hitler’s direct propaganda against 
the type of democratic political institu- 
tions we own here, and his incitements to 
riot will reach their mark, so that we may 
determine what part we must take. 

In the terms of Adolf Hitler’s unique 
dialectics, this review is only too patently 
“a shameful Jewish trick.” 

se Ss 

Matthew Josephson, who was at one 
time both literary and finance editor of the 
Newark Ledger, written books on Zola 
and Rousseau. He recently published a 
pamphlet on Hitler. 
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The Thick of Battle 


SLANTING LINES OF STEEL. By E. 
Alexander Powell. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1933. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Jonn Patmer Gavit 


AYONETS, of course. And the 
Great War, about which Powell 
already had written much and 

brilliantly. This book covers episodes of 
the whole “duration,” but includes the 
finale of his own actual war service, as no 
longer a newspaper and magazine corre- 
spondent but an officer in the American 
army. I happen to have read it side-by- 
side with that of Frederick Palmer, his 
colleague and rival in the field of war cor- 
respondence, and was tempted to put them 
together; but that would have been unfair 
to both. Palmer’s is an autobiography, cov- 
ering forty-odd years of adventure, in- 
cluding wars, and comes in a different 
category. Each is first-class work. Never- 
theless one senses a curious, almost inde- 
scribable contrast of personalities in the 
two men. Each has traveled widely and 
observed alertly; each is a master-crafts- 
man at this trade. Each narrates in the 
first person. But Palmer is somehow 
merged in his story; Powell never allows 
himself out of his own sight. I was con- 
tinually reminded of the little girl who 
said, “I don’t see why people call me con- 
ceited, just because I am always right!” 
But the deuce of it is that Powell—if you 
believe what he says, and I have no dis- 
position otherwise—generally was right, 
and when he was wrong he doesn’t fail 
to tell you about it with a grin. No man 
is unpardonably conceited who can enjoy 
laughing at himself. Moreover, his conceit 
is spotted with honest, spontaneous mod- 
esty and careful credit where it belongs. 
Indeed, he acknowledges uncommon good 





luck at crucial points, whereas in most of | 
the instances it is clear that the “luck” | 


was his own foresight and enterprise. In 
other words, he fully appreciates himself, 
with a naive self-satisfaction that is some- 
times irritating; but recognizes the quali- 
ties of the other members of the cast, and 
is conscientious against stealing the other 
fellow’s thunder. In the end one hardly 
can fail to discern an extraordinarily lov- 
able, candid, democratic chap, enjoying 
his job and exceedingly competent at it. 

Powell has, in contrast with Palmer, 
much more of the professionally military 
point of view; much more was he cut out 
to be an army officer—a regular, I mean— 
and of the finest type. But however much 
he accustomed himself to horrors he never 
took them lightly. And he never condoned 
the brutalities, the senseless cruelties, 
inseparable from war. On that subject he 
certainly told General von Boehm, under 
whose command and consent occurred the 
butcheries at Aerschot and Louvain, to 
his face, his real name in words of one 
syllable. And as for war itself: out of a 
heart profoundly informed by personal 
observation and experience and charged 
with sound humanity he indicts it: 


. it cost the Germans upward of 
three hundred thousand dollars [in 
ammunition alone] to wound ten French 
soldiers. No other business could be run 
with such extravagance and succeed. 


THE AMERICAN PROCESSION. Assem- 


But war, as anyone who has seen it will 
admit, is the most senseless business on 
earth. 

I have read scores of war stories, but 
none, including Palmer’s, better than this, 
and at the moment I can recall none (un- 
less perhaps Stephen Crane’s “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” which was fiction) 
anything like so good. The description of 
the bombardment of Antwerp, of the 
tramp-tramp-tramp of the German ava- 
lanche into Belgium, of the French artil- 
lery tornado in the Champagne, of the 
Italian-Austrian battle line “on the roof of 
Europe,” where men froze on the snow- 
clad mountain-peaks and fried in the sun 
within sight of each other. . . . You will 
look far and fare worse in search of any- 
thing finer, if as fine. There is something 
French in the color of it—Dumas, Zola, 
Daudet, Maupassant, might have written 
and need not have been ashamed of some 
of this stuff. 

When the United States entered the war 
Powell instantly quit his reporting and 
returned to offer himself in the service of 
his own country. The story of that service 
is a revelation—not new, of course—of the 
priceless blundering and waste of per- 
sonnel and capacity with which we per- 
formed our part. None of it more charac- 
teristic or absurd than the punishment the 
Washington bureaucracy was able to in- 
flict upon Powell for having, in Antwerp, 
run up in the face of the invading Ger- 
man horde, the American flag upon the 
American consulate whence the entire | 
personnel, including the consul-general 
himself, had fled. 

At the last he was put out of action by 
the falling of his horse upon him, and was 
invalided home, on the voyage hearing, 
two days out, the news of the Armistice. 
There are more than plenty of men to be 
army officers, but only a few Powell’s | 
equals in seeing and recounting, with 
consummate skill and artistry. 





Our Family Album 





bled by Agnes Rogers, with Explana- 
tory Captions by Frederick Lewis Al- 
len. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1933. $2.75. 


Reviewed by WitL1AM Rose BENET 


HIS is about as instructive a social 

| history of America, and as easy of 
assimilation, as one could purchase | 

for the price the publishers wish for it. 
The “latest” thing in books seems to be 
the book of pictures, the history of some- 
thing conveyed through the photograph. 
Whether this indicates that the desire to 
read is decreasing in America—but usu- 
ally when one conjures up some dire 
trend and then resorts to statistics it is 
found that the habits of the average per- 
son actually remain just about what they 
were. So despite Mr. Stallings’s book of 
photographs of the late Great War, and 
now Mr. and Mrs. Allen’s book of photo- 
graphs of just about everything in Amer- 
ica in the past seven decades, we need not, 
from a literary point of view, take fright. 
Indeed, when one adds up what Mr. Allen 
has written about the pictures in “The 
American Procession” we find that it runs 














STEVE BRODIE IN HIS SALOON, 1886 
(Photographs on this page are from “The American Procession’’) 


























AT THE CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR, 1893 


to some twenty thousand words of in- 
formative and witty comment on the 
stream of events. His text no less than 
the choice of photographs creates atmos- 
phere. 

What a colossal job was here—to select 
from the enormous files of news photog- 
raphers and collectors of all sorts the 
most significant and revealing panoramic 
presentment of our American past—and 
yet how well it has been done! The editors 
speak in their preface of the toil and the 
sudden unexpectedly gorgeous compen- 
sations of this work. They tell us of the 
remarkable results obtained in the face 
of enormous obstacles by those early pho- 
tographers, Brady and Gardner, who pho- 
tographed during the Civil War. They 
refer to the obstacles they themselves 
surmounted in identifying certain inter- 
esting pictures. And in their book they 
give us in proper sequence and propor- 
tion war, architecture, costume, the stock 
market, the “Empire Builders,” the first 
inventions, the Indians, sport, the stage, 


| the mansions of the rich, the hovels of the 


poor, the fandangoes of high society, a 
sequence of Presidents, the changes 
brought about by the industrial era, and 
a medley of fantastic American characters. 











This book is of documentary importance | 
| fact that it paraded up and down the 


and, at the same time, a whole evening’s 
entertainment. Some of the pictures are 
“joys forever!” “The American Proces- 
sion” will doubtless stimulate reminiscent 
anecdote all over the country. It should 


| be infinitely suggestive to the writers of 


fiction, indicative of a wealth of native 
material still hardly touched. All those 
who read Mr. Allen’s “Only Yesterday” 
need not be reminded of his keen intelli- 
gence and clear expo:i‘ion as an historian. 
The compilers of this book pay a tribute, 
incidentally, to Mark Sullivan, whose 
work has been of some assistance to them 
in their own. 





Bonfils, Tammen, and 
their Merry Men 


(Continued from first page) 
region of which Denver is the capital. 
The sphere of influence of the Denver 
Post extended from the western Kansas 
line well into Utah, north into Wyoming, 
and south into New Mexico, an area larger 
than an average European state. It is 
sparsely settled but rich in natural re- 
sources and rich in political power. So 
Bonfils and Tammen became American 
princes of the blood, men of power, sa- 
traps of the central Rocky Mountain re- 
gion; and lived scrappily ever after, carry- 
ing to their graves the bullets of their 
adversaries. So much for the story. 

Th's book by Gene Fowler who was a 
reporter on the Post, is a merry tale. 
Fowler is splendidly equipped to write 
this story. He reveals himself this: Being 
sent to interview Buffalo Bill, he insulted 
the old plainsman by asking him what the 
duke really said when he caught the 
Colonel in the lady’s bathroom. Of course 
Buffalo Bill resented it. When Fowler re- 














turned to the Post to write his piece, Tam- 
men called the young reporter into his 
office. Cody had just demanded that Fow- 
ler be fired. 

“Were you always impudent?” asked 
Tammen. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I always was.” 

Tammen put his hands on the young 
man’s shoulder and said, “Keep it up, son, 
it is something you cannot buy.” The gor- 
geous impudence of this book, its felici- 
tous, diabolical cynicism, its authentic un- 
morality furnish the perfect tempo in 
which the story of the Bonfils and Tam- 
men adventure should be told. The tale is 
a most delicious bit of Americana. Bonfils 
and Tammen could not have lived in any 
other country. Yet they might have lived 
in any other American state. Any news- 
paper which appeals directly, consciously, 
and intelligently to the moron mind is rea- 
sonably sure of financial success. Some- 
times it acquires political power but rare- 
ly has standing in the profession. Bonfils, 
the editor of the Post, resigned from the 
Society of American Newpaper Editors 
after an inquiry into his activities in con- 
nection with the Teapot Dome exploita- 
tion. The Post was always held in low 
esteem in the higher Pecksniffian circles 
of the journalistic craft. Yet despite the 


primrose path of American journalism, it 
was a type, exaggerated to be sure, of 
journalistic success in this country. 

Tammen was a good showman. Bonfils 
kept the box office. The two made money. 
They made a demagogic appeal to the 
great plain people. The Post was supposed 
to be the big brother of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Its editors like to call it the 
paper with a heart and a soul. Its enemies 
added, “and a price.” Yet it did dominate 
a region, it molded the politics and to a 
certain extent the external mind of that 
region. The Post was indeed an exponent 
of its territory. It represented the hard 
metal mining region. It was the errand 
boy of a rather cross plutocracy, perhaps 
not a corrupt agent but none the less the 
representative of great riches quickly 
gained, unsteadily held, and endowed 
with all the unconscious arrogance of 
conscious wealth. 

Of course the story that Gene Fowler 
has told here lacks coherence; it wanders 
all over the lot, is full of extraneous stuff 
all interesting, all illuminating, all a part 
of the background out of which the story 
springs. And when one has read the book 
which is easy reading, as easy reading as 
the Post itself or any tabloid paper, one 
has a sense that he has been slumming in 
darkest democracy. He has read an ugly 
story, viewed ethically, but a merry one 
which will sadden the reader if he has 
any sense of what it really means. It 
should be published and circulated by 
the Society for the Suppression of Ameri- 
can Optimism. It would be the society’s 
perfect handbook! 

se Ss 
William Allen White, editor of the Em- 


poria Gazette, is one of the leading figures 
of American journalism. 
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: When Tennyson wrote “Bet- 
Tension 
a cycle of Cathay” he packed a century of 
symbolism into the words. His conscious 
mind meant obviously that Europe was 
alive and Asia dead; the prophetic instinct 
of the poet, which so often sees more than 
it understands, forecast the growing ten- 
sion of the Occident, which was to string 
high pressure wires throughout civiliza- 
tion upon which bodies and souls were to 
be wrecked. With China what it is today, 
we cannot say “Better fifty years of Ca- 
thay than a century of Europe,” yet if 
there are still untroubled founts of culture 
at the back of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the 

sentiment will have subscribers. 
The tension in literature referred to be- 
fore in these columns, and so marked in 


ter fifty years of Europe than | 
| velt is obviously such a man. His policy 


—_ ences bored to death, better (some think) to be 
| | strung to a pitch of fanaticism than to be 


The Saturday Revie | 


let down into idle disillusion—we know 
all these arguments, but they deal with 
blacks and whites and do not touch the 
central fact, that tension on the live wires 
of the modern world is increasing much 
faster than the load of electricity on our 
mechanical power systems, with casual- 
ties proportionately more frequent. And 
if the meek do not seem likely soon to in- 
herit the earth, the future may very pos- 
sibly be already ripe for the hands of those 
that have been fortunate enough to escape. 
It is possible that those who will lead us 


our feet, will not be the demagogues 
and dictators, whose clenched jaws and 


| out of the pit that is being dug visibly at 


strained faces stare out of the Sunday 


| supplements (looking as if they had fed 


on coiled springs and compressed air cap- 


| sules), but those others who have freed 


themselves, or are by nature free, from 


| tension, who have cut or dodged the high 


the movies, in the novel, on the stage, and | 


in poetry, is the response to, or the reflec- 
tion of, that tense competition in produc- 
tion and sales which marked the epoch out 
of which we are just emerging. Its best 
symbol was the hysterical intensity of ad- 
vertising, precisely as the blood and vio- 
lence of pre-Shakespearean drama was a 
symbol for the violence and blood of the 
reigns of the first Tudors. American uni- 
versity life was also tense through the 
decades centering in 1900, tense not with 
intellectual striving, but with social and 
athletic competition. Now that tensity is 
relaxing, and there are widespread com- 
plaints of defeatism, disillusion, idle dis- 
sipation, and sterile criticism of stale 
methods of teaching in a college life that 
has lost its glamour but has not yet at- 
tained a different vitality. Yet it is prob- 
able that the American university is a 
healthier place for minds now than in the 
quite unintellectual feverishness of the 
last epoch . 

The tensity which sparked from laissez- 
faire competition in the business world to 
social competition in the American uni- 
versities is paralleled in Europe by the 
sudden leap of tensity from political dis- 
content to education. Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, each in its fashion, are streaked 
with high-power lines leading to the 
schools, and tension, tension, tension is 
exalted beyond any other value in life. 
Children are led in thousands to view 
melodramatic monuments celebrating a 
consecration to war and national aggran- 
dizement at the expense of others, and the 
state has been deified in order to make the 
purposes of a whole generation tense. 

Of course it is better to wear than to 


rust, better to be blown up than to be | 


of earth. 
Nor is it the least fortunate aspect of 
this year in America that President Roose- 


voltage wires and returned to the tempo 


of trial and error with a goal ahead but no 
fixed path pre-determined, and his abil- 
ity to inspire both confidence and calm, 
would be unworkable by a fanatic, such 
as Hitler, or even by a high-pressure 
American of the type we admired before 
1929. How he escaped in this generation of 
over-tensity one does not know, but it is 
fair to assume that his struggle with phys- 
ical disability has given him that equal 
temper which Tennyson, following the 
Greeks, also praised. 

As for the others, and us, the much put- 
upon American public, roll’d to starboard, 
roll'd to larboard by the waves of tension, 
there are remedies enough where there is 
will to want them. In literature, Jane 
Austen would be our evening choice, that 
cool persiflage in which pretense and 
selfish aggrandizement become ridiculous. 
And philosophy, religion, and a sense of 
humor were created out of man’s imagin- 
ation for a like end. 





In these days when govern- 
ment announces its policy 
by radio, and systems that 
have taken generations to build change 
their form over night, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for written discussion to 
keep pace with action. Even the most 
hastily concocted book may be outdated 
before it is off the presses, and publishers, 
even though authors might, do not easily 
contemplate extensive corrections and re- 
visions. As a result a whole literature in 
pamphlet form is already springing into 
being which, transitory as its life in the 
present may be, still should have a large 
importance for the future. For here, vivid 
with the excitement of the moment, is a 
record of opinions and discussion as they 
shift and veer within a brief compass of 
time, a sort of informal history of public 
sentiment which ought to be enormously 
valuable some day to the student of social 
psychology. Not for a long time has the 
pamphlet had so pertinent a usefulness 
for its own day. But its worth is for the 
future as well, for a time that may indeed 
have seen disappear many of the policies 
which called it into being. 


Pamphlet 
Literature 





Some lost letters of Richard Wagner 
have been discovered in Bayreuth. One 
shows how he encouraged Nietzsche to 
publish “The Birth of Tragedy.” 
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nay Review recommends 


This Group of Current Books: 

TIMBER LINE. By Gene Fowter. Covici-Friede. The 
startling story of the Denver Post. 
INTELLIGENT MAN’S REVIEW OF EUROPE TO- 
DAY. By G. D. H. and Marcaret Core. Knopf. A 
panorama of present-day Europe. 


AFTER SUCH PLEASURES. By Dororny Parker. Vik- 
ing. Pungent tales of contemporary life. 


THE GREEK WAY. By Eprru Hamizton. Norton. A study 
of the Greek mind and civilization. 
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“OH, JOHN, THEY MUST LIKE YOUR MANUSCRIPT—IT SAYS, AFTER TEN 
DAYS RETURN TO HENRY AND LONGWELL, PUBLISHERS.” 














Mr. Nevins’s Review 


Sir: I protest against Allan Nevins’s 
review of “The Brown Book of the Hitler 
Terror.” I protest not merely in behalf 
of myself, but in behalf of the many read- 
ers of The Saturday Review of Literature 
who, I am certain, were distressed by his 
sabotage of a book that has created an 
international sensation, but who have not, 
perhaps, had the opportunities that I have 
had to learn the facts. 

“The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror” 
was written some six months after the 
Nazis seized power. It was written in the 
heat of the brutal civil war that is not 
yet ended. The documents upon which it 
is based, according to Lord Marley’s fore- 
word, were placed at the disposal of the 
World Committee that prepared the book 
by doctors and lawyers now in Germany, 
by the tortured and martyred victims 
themselves, and by the reporters of the 
Committee. These “reporters,” as every- 
one knows, are labor leaders and intel- 
lectuals of all camps who were and still 
are close to the scene, have every con- 
ceivable chance to observe what is actu- 
ally going on, and are risking their lives 
and the lives of their relatives and friends 
in order to make the truth known. Lord 
Marley writes: “It is always difficult to 
secure authentic information as to what 
is happening under a well-organized ter- 
ror.” In short, it was heroism that pro- 


duced this book. . . . Mr. Nevins says it is 
not “sober.” 

I should like to know what Mr. Nevins 
considers sober. . .. Moreover, what emo- 


tion animates a man to plead for sobriety 
concerning a situation that shrieks for an- 
ger and fear. Correspondents in Germany 
who are anything but communists have 
been insisting that there is sadism and 
murder there, and that it is literally a 
“hell.” What justification has Mr. Nevins 
for damning this book because it says ex- 
actly that? 

It is “loosely written,” he says. Cer- 
tainly. It was prepared necessarily in 
haste; it was not prepared as a Ph_D. thesis. 

It is “significant that the actual author- 
ship of this volume is nowhere stated,” 
he says. It unquestionably is significant. 
If the names of the writers were made 
public they would be murdered. Merely 
because Professor Einstein is an honerary 
member of the sponsoring committee, the 
Nazis have put a price upon his head. 
Does Mr. Nevins doubt that? Has he for- 
gotten the slaughter of Professor Lessing 
in Prague? 

The names of the “World Committee” 
that sponsored the volume are not given, 
he remarks. As a man who is presumably 
in touch with current affairs he should 
himself be acquainted with the names. 
They have been published often. They 
are: Lord Marley (of the Labor Party), 
Professor Francis Jourdain, Henri Bar- 
busse, Paul Longevin (of the French 
Academy), Ernst Toller, Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, Professor H. Levy, J. B. Matthews, 
Egon Erwin Kisch, Willi Muenzenberg, 
Professor Robert Morss Lovett, Malcolm 
Cowley, Romain Rolland, and numerous 
others. 

One of the most significant sections in 
the volume deals with the burning of the 
Reichstag. “The Brown Book” exonerates 
the communists and accuses the Nazis 
themselves of being the real incendiaries. 
The evidence put forth was just examined 
by a group of internationally renowned 
jurists and unanimously approved by 


| To the Editor: 





Spontaneous 
Combustion | 





them. The current trial in Leipzig and 
Berlin has not yet disproved any part of 
this evidence. Mr. Nevins, however, is not 
convinced. He writes that “it does not 
add to our confidence in the book to find 
the caption ‘Hitler Betrays Himself’ ap- 
plied to some natural words against com- 
munism which Hitler uttered immediate- 
ly after the fire; nor to find a list of ‘thirty- 
one Nazi contradictions’ made merely on 
the basis of confused reports in Nazi or- 
gans and confused utterances by Nazi 
leaders.” Mr. Nevins neglects to point out 
that Hitler’s “natural words” consisted of 
an accusation made before he could, in 
the ordinary course of events, have 
learned that the police were charging the 
communists with the crime. Nor does Mr. 
Nevins point out that among Hitler’s “nat- 
ural words” were the following: “This is 
a God-given signal! . . . This fire is the 
beginning.” Shortly afterwards, using the 
fire as a pretext, Hindenburg turned the 
government over to Hitler. And finally, 
Mr. Nevins fails to mention that the “con- 
tradictions” prove exactly one thing: that 
there was absolutely no ground for the 
arrest of Torgler, Dimitroff, Popoff, and 
Taneff. Of course, Mr. Nevins says noth- 
ing at all about the irrefutable and damn- 
ing Oberfohren memorandum. 

Mr. Nevins complains that the murders 
are not “adequately documented!!” It is 
hopeless to attempt a reply. 

It all boils down to this: that he resents 
the radical touch in the book. But who 
else would have written it? Liberals like 
Mr. Nevins? No, they would have waited 
ten years for “adequate documentation.” 
Conservatives like James W. Gerard? Let 
Hitler quit his Jew-baiting and they will 
throw themselves into his arms. Mr. Nev- 
ins concludes that if “The Brown Book” 
were “restrained” it would be a “power- 
ful weapon against some of the present 
policies of the German rulers.” Some of 
the policies? Ah! 

Brernarp SMITH. 

New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Smith’s Letter 


Sir: Thank you for showing me Mr. 
Smith's letter. In reply, I don’t in the least 
resent the radical touch in “The Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror.” I don’t even 
resent some violent language in a good 
cause. I do resent violence to truth. “The 
Brown Book” does violence to truth when 
it speaks (p. 132) of “the sadism which 
in the last few months has led to thou- 
sands of murders”; when it refers (p. 133) 
to “the whole of Hitler’s Germany” as “a 
brown hell”; when it not merely accuses 
the Nazis of being the incendiaries of the 
Reichstag, as Mr. Smith says, but treats 
this dubious case as closed and the charges 
as proved; when it deliberately distorts 
such facts of history as those of the Hay- 
market Riot. It was not I, but former Am- 
bassador Gerard, who said in an entirely 
different review of the book that it 
smacked of communist propaganda. My 
own opinion is that in some parts it is 
simply hysterical and exaggerated. The 
World War taught us that nothing is more 
easily obtained, nothing needs more crit- 
ical scrutiny, than atrocity stories. Profes- 
sor Einstein is reported to have dissoci- 
ated himself from the book; I shall believe 
that such men as Henri Barbusse approve 
talk about “thousands of murders” when 
they are formally quoted to that effect. 

ALLAN NEVINS. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Farewell to the Nineties 





WINNER TAKE NOTHING. By Ernest 
Hemingway. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. 1933. $2 . 


Reviewed by Henry Server Cansy 


E have accustomed ourselves 
to Ernest Hemingway, and 
therefore it becomes more 


possible to estimate his values and to place 
him in the literary show. His staccato 
style has had the compliment of much 
imitation. His themes, drawn from the 
wreckage of war, or from ruthless analy- 
sis of youthful, memories, or from the up- 
surge of savagery or brutal egoism in sup- 
posedly civilized man, have become as ex- 
pected and familiar as the Cinderella plot 
of the conventional short story. Heming- 
way, like Ring Lardner, like O. Henry, 
like Kipling, has created his world and 
his technique of making it articulate. He 
is no longer one of the youngsters, and 
we must praise him now, not for his nov- 
elties as such, but for their merit as ren- 
derings of life, and for the qualities of 
that life itself. 

And what does one find in a collection 
of short stories such as this new volume? 
On the plus side, an extraordinary power 
of observation, worthy of comparison with 
Kipling’s, an ob- 





ours. The raw shocks to our sensibilities 
were cushioned by humor and restraint in 
language, for one remembers that the Sol- 
diers Three told their stories to a gentle- 
man and pruned their language to suit. 
And unquestionably Hemingway has come 
a step further along the road. Kipling 
could never have handled his cold killers, 
for the war had not yet drained humani- 
tarianism from the imagination. Kipling 
was incapable of such unadorned brutal- 
ity of natural speech between men and 
women only their vulgar selves with no 
overtones of humane possibilities given to 
them by the writer. 

Yet Kipling, with more humor, was far 
less sentimental than Hemingway. He 
never is so sorry for himself as this man 
who records struggle where the winner 
gets nothing. His norm is still a hearty, 
courageous world in which brutality or 
degeneracy is an aberration, romantic be- 
cause it releases the inhibited in man, but 
transitory. And Kipling is the better story 
teller. When you cannot reread with the 
old pleasure a story of Kipling’s it is be- 
cause he so gloats upon and over-empha- 
sizes the sensations. His style is some- 
times all exclamation mark. Yet even 
then the brilliant plot remains. When you 
are bored by 





servation that 
knows no inhibi- 
tions, but is as 
limited as was 
that earlier mas- 
ter’s—who could 
do the sensation- 
al, but not nu- 
ances and subtle- 
ties of a matured 
culture. An ob- 





servation, how- 
ever, that, be- 
cause it is not 


inhibited, brings 
a fresh range of 
subjects into the 
light. I find noth- 
ing in this vol- 
ume as poignant 
as certain 
sketches of trout 
fishing (a pas- 
sionate subject 
for Hemingway) 
in earlier writ- 
ing, or as beauti- 
fully organized 
as the retreat 
from Caparetto 
in “A Farewell to Arms,” unless it be the 
dangerously macabre descriptions of hor- 
rid death in “A Natural History of Death,” 
or the hysterical account of fornication in 
“Fathers and Sons.” Yet no one can read 
of the brute who looks through his water 
glass at the sunken steamer, with bodies 
floating inside the port holes, his rudi- 
mentary pity only felt, not realized like 
the frustration of his greed, or the decep- 
tively simple account of the prize fighter 
in “The Mother of a Queen,” whose ego- 
ism is so perfect that no blow can touch 
it, without hailing one of the most skilful 
writers of our generation. 

And yet, and yet, the comparison with 
Kipling persists. Now that the novelty 
is off these studies of egoism, brutality, 
cold lust, and pathetic demoralization, it 
becomes clearer and clearer that we have 
not changed so much from the nineties as 
we supposed. Then it was what some- 
where East af Suez had to say to smug 
Victorianism which excited the younger 
readers. The lid was on in genteel Amer- 
ica and England—even Mark Twain had 
not dared to lift it, but under the old 
Chinese pagoda at Mandalay the West- 
erner became primitive man again. He 
fell in love with Dinah Shadd but could 
not step out to tell her so without worse 
than philandering on the way. He lived 
a brute’s life and paid for it. He was usu- 
ally drunk, usually lusting for women, 
and sadly willing to tell about it. Of course 
Kipling threw a glamour over it all—re- 
moved it by half a world from the com- 
placent West. His Mulvaneys were roman- 
tic figures in a cleaner, greener land than 


caught in Cuban waters. 
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Hemingway, as I 
frankly am by a 
half dozen of 
these new stories, 
which are repeti- 
tive with the slow 
pound, pound of 
a hammer upon 
a single mood, 
there is nothing 
to revive you ex- 
cept flashes of 
excellent obser- 
vation. 
younger man is 
at his best pre- 
cisely when (if 
one insists upon 
regarding him as 
a novelist) he is 
at his worst,— 
when he takes 
one episode, one 
phase of a tem- 
perament, one 
mood, one mo- 
ment, and elimi- 
nating all con- 
text, all verbiage, 
cuts a stencil of it 
and stamps it on the page with unforgetta- 
ble incisiveness. I would cite from this 
volume the narrative of the doctor at the 
end of the “Natural History of the Dead” 
who will not let them kill the dying man. 
I don’t believe that Kipling or anyone of 
his time could have written those few 
pages. They would not have dared the 
language, they would not have been able 
to keep what they believed was the hearty 
normal world so completely out of their 
imaginations. 

And yet I cannot see much difference in 
the history of art between the sensational- 
ism of Hemingway, except that the first 
(like his business contemporaries) had 
Asia to exploit, and the second, after the 
breakup of the great war, finds his horrors 
at home, and makes his romance out of re- 
versions instead of adventures. Neither 
man is a novelist, both men deal in spe- 
cialities eminently suitable to the sketch 
or the short story. Both depend upon 
over-emphasis._ Both will suffer heavily 
from a change in taste, as Kipling has 
already suffered from the shift in inter- 
est away from the romance of imperial- 
ism. Kipling, of course, has a far greater 
endowment as a writer. Yet I do not be- 
lieve that it is merely the franchise to 
speak plainly of things not written about 
in nineteenth century English which has 
given Hemingway his great success. His 
dialogue is limited. It is good only for spe- 
cial people—especially for primitive pas- 
sionates, for wounded sophisticates where 
the primitive shows through like an ex- 
posed bone, for pathetic inarticulates, and 
for men of abnormal simplicity whose 
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love of wine, of women, or of murder so 
dominates as to run the whole machine— 
but for these it is a superb instrument. 
Whether Kipling’s humor and his superb 
apprehensions of the beauty of heroism, 
of the fundamental decencies, of patriot- 
ism, of love not merely sexual, do not 
make him the greater man, depends upon 
whether the brutality in which the world 
is just now indulging is, in truth, further 
from the heart of human desire than what 
other ages have longed for. But the two 
belong to the same wave of historical 
culture. Kipling began what Hemingway, 
perhaps, is ending. The path seems to lead 
into a swamp. 


O’Neill Backs and Fills 


AH, WILDERNESS! By Eugene O’Neill. 
New York: Random House. 1933. $2.50. 





Reviewed by Joun CorBIn 


time backward in his latest play. “Ah, 

Wilderness!” which his publisher in- 
sists on calling “A Comedy of Recollec- 
tion,” dates a full quarter of a century 
ago, when the author of it, now panoplied 
in years, was seventeen; and its technique 
is that of the then-honored “new school” 
of realism, which O'Neill practised so ably 
in his earlier plays. As they used to say 
on the Connecticut shore where his action 
takes place, he backs and fills. The phrase 
has come to connote vacillation; but orig- 
inally it described a difficult manipulation 
of sails by which Yankee skippers made 
headway against the wind. It applies in 
both senses. We have here no technical 
stunts—no rubber masks denoting the 
double-facedness of life, no pseudo- 
Freudian soliloquies, no sedulous aping of 
“Eschylus. But the sails of the playwright 
swell to the breeze, and the result is some 
measure of progress. 

The theme and the setting are curiously 
similar to those of Booth Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen,” but with a difference equal- 
ly curious. A case of calf love crops out 
in a very respectable small-town family, 
developing a world of adolescent passions 
and posturings, of flighty speech and fly- 
by-night conduct, male and female. But 
between the mental horizons of the two 
small-town youngsters there is a signifi- 
cant contrast. The passions and posturings 
of Tarkington’s Willy Baxter are recog- 
nizable and welcome alike to readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post and, let us say, 
to the audiences of the Theatre Guild, 
where “Ah, Wilderness!” is now playing; 
they are universally human, fundamental, 
eternal, and all that sort of thing. And 
they are primordially American, being 
innocent of the three deadly sins of our 
small towns. The mind of O’Neill’s Rich- 
ard, on the contrary, is immersed in wine, 
women, and song, though he puts it in no 
phrase so bald. 

To the horror of his skirt-and-shirt- 
waist mother, he reads Swinburne and 
Omar on the sly (not to mention Shaw 
and Ibsen); and, wooing a girl of fifteen, 
he sends her elegant extracts about drink- 
ing her veins like wine, eating her breasts 
like honey, and thus entombing her very 
flesh in his flesh. This cannibalism enrages 
the girl’s father and even nonplusses the 
boy’s more reasonable male parent. To 
Richard the upshot is an adolescent des- 
pair that drives him to the back room of a 
bed-house saloon and lands a tart little 
peroxide blonde in his lap. He escapes 
drinking this lady’s veins, being kicked 
out of the family entrance by an irascible 
barkeep; but he gets very drunk and, like 
the young lady of Twickenham, when he 
took off his shoes he was sick in ’em. 

Is it possible that, as chronology and the 
publisher’s insistence on that word recol- 
lection imply, we have to do with a bit of 
fictional autobiography? Mr. O’Neill him- 
self suggests this—suggests even that he 
is, so to speak, the eponymous hero of his 
tribe. For, singling out George Jean Na- 
than from among his followers, he dedi- 
cates “Ah, Wilderness!” to him—“who 
also, once upon a time, in peg-top trou- 
sers went the pace that kills along the 
road to ruin.” 

As always in his zig-zag course of back- 
ing and filling, Mr. O’Neill reveals a new 
facet of his genius. Hitherto he has been 
least of all things remarkable for the sym- 


L: a double sense Eugene O’Neill turns 








pathetic humor which is the essence of 
comedy. He has, indeed, shown the keen- 
est of insight into character, which is the 
essence of drama in all its forms; but the 
bent of his plays has been tragic, or at 
least sardonic. When “comedy” folk ap- 
peared, as in the hick chorus of "Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra,” the humor has been 
lugubrious. In “Ah, Wilderness!” there is 
the same preoccupation with deadly sin, 
and the revelations of it are at times 
rather heavy-handed; but the play reads 
better than it can be briefly described, and, 
thanks to an inherent instinct for theatric 
effect, it acts better than it reads. Cer- 
tainly the sophisticated have joy in it. 
ss 
John Corbin was for a time dramatic 


critic of the New York Times and later of 
the New York Sun. 





March in Reverse 


RADETZKY MARCH. By Joseph Roth. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1933. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Frep J. Rincer 


ITH the critical applause 
which “Radetzky March” will 
undoubtedly receive, it seems 


absolutely imperative to analyze first the 
startling change in the intellectual per- 
sonality of Joseph Roth before one sets out 
to review this beautifully written book. 
Hardly another writer directly after the 
war entered upon so striking a career, 
aroused so much attention and expecta- 
tion, and so influenced a whole school of 
writers. Six years ago, when Joseph Roth 
with his book “Flight without End” start- 
ed out in a new direction, he rejected the 
word “novel” as designation of a contem- 
porary means of expression for the social 
upheaval, hopeless despair, and groping 
for a new future after the collapse of a 
world. He called his book a “report” and, 
interpreting his conception, he wrote that 
“there is no longer any point in ‘impro- 
vising’. Most significant of all is what has 
been observed.” Today Roth returns to 
the structural depth of the novel, but he 
has accomplished only a drawn-out nar- 
rative. The refreshing gusto of satire and 
sarcastic criticism in his former books, 
bound to lead to an active attitude towards 
present-day problems, has escaped in the 
turbulence of our chaotic time into a pain- 
ful passivity, which naturally had to find 
its climax in the glorification of a decay- 
ing past. 

The first novels of Joseph Roth por- 
trayed our imprisonment within the times: 
“Flight without End” was the report of 
Lieutenant Tunda, who returns from the 
war and marches towards his home with- 
out being able to find it. In the ultimate 
realization that he will never be home, he 
stands in the end, in the same spiritual 
state as at the beginning of the book, “on 
the square in front of the Madeleine, in 
the center of the world’s capital and didn’t 
know what to do. He had no calling, no 
love, no desire, no hope, no ambition, and 
not even egotism. In all the world there 
was no one as superfluous as he.” Then 
Joseph Roth writes the book of “Zipper 
and His Father,” and paints the pre-war 
time with its comfortably soulless, idyllic 
life; he writes of the sleek respectability 
underlying all ambition, the childish ad- 
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miration for every uniform, the patriotism | 


that consisted of a thousand little weak- 
nesses and vanities and sent both genera- 
tions to the war. .. . In “Right and Left,” 
Roth turns back to the undecided and in- 
definable present. Again he sets father and 
son before us, but the father soon dies, and 
the son goes to war, from which he comes 
back completely changed, oppressed by 
his owner inner emptiness. 

“Radetzky March” reveals an astound- 
ing change in Joseph Roth’s work. The 
fighter Roth has become the meditating 
observer of a bygone epoch, with a burn- 
ing nostalgia for the things past. His sooth- 
ing melody lulls all criticism into soft- 
spoken, caressing descriptions. Carefully 
weighed prose, details painted in minia- 
ture, enwrap the ysis of the past pre- 
sented in the form Sf a story of a family 
of officers. The son of a Slovenian peasant, 
Joseph Trotta, becomes a noble because 
he saved his emperor's life in the battle of 
Solferino, and remains for his whole ca- 
reer under the inconspicuous though tan- 
gible influence of the gratefulness of 
Francis Joseph. His son becomes not a 

Idier but a ber of the civil service, 
the grandson again an officer. 

Joseph Roth has the courage not to shy 
away from apparent banalities; with his 
masterly prose he makes of these some of 
the splendid chapters in the book. This 
may be a virtue, but the whole of these 
kaleidoscopic passages does not even for- 
mulate and certainly does not penetrate 





the driving social forces moulding the fate | 


of his characters. And this accomplish- 
ment is the criterion of a really great 
work. The original conception of the 
novel: the novel of three generations, the 
military castes, the civil service, and again 
the generals and officers—who actually 
represented the sociologically most im- 
portant layers of the ruling class in the 
old Hapsburg empire—is presented mere- 
ly within the small radius of one single 
family. But what caused the change and 
what brought about the final collapse of 
these upper classes? No answer can be 
found in this book. Yet Joseph Roth is 
well aware that there is no action without 
reaction, no decay without a cause. 

Nevertheless, “Radetzky March” does 
show all the merits of a noble, conscien- 
tious, and mature writer. Admirably 
translated by Geoffrey Dunlop, it is a most 
commendable book. Although it does not 
altogether live up to what it promises at 
the outset, it must be looked upon as the 
work of one of the best writers of modern 
German literature. 

ss 

Fred J. Ringel has for many years been 

American correspo t for the German 


press. He was the editor of the sympo- 
sium, “America as Americans See It.” 


The Collapse of 
Internationalism 
(Continued from first page) 
it is now indulging in a wave of national 
and anti-parliamentarian radicalism. 

“The mass of the people have looked to 
nationalism to give them bread as well as 
freedom.” The result has been the worst 
“age of violence” in a century. 

Part II, “The Countries of Europe,” 
consists of fourteen chapters sketching the 
recent history, present status, and relative- 
ly permanent characteristics of the Euro- 
pean countries. The authors not only cite 
the known facts but call attention to such 
essential matters as the following: in the 
much contested Upper Silesian decision 
350,000 Germans were, to be sure, placed 
under Polish rule, but not less than half a 
million Poles remained under Germany 
and are today at the mercy of Adolf Hit- 
ler. Poland possesses perhaps too many 





Ukrainians and White Russians but the | 


country is capable of great economic de- 
velopment if the capital can be found. The 
authors show for Bulgaria a sympathy 
shared by this reader: they pay tribute to 
Yugoslavia while noting that the attempt 


of the Serbian nucleus to ride roughshod | 


over the other sorts of Slav and non-Slav 
in the country can, if persisted in, lead to 
nothing but trouble. The unhappy situa- 


tion of post-war Hungary is well if some- | 


what pessimistically described. Yet here 
one may also read of the immense impor- 
tance inherent in the Little Entente’s 
present efforts to draw closer together. 
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MENACE TO INTERNATIONALISM 
“The Nordic Man,” a caricature from Time 
and Tide (London). 





The Coles note that Germany, before the 
war as now, was unwilling to accept the 
“position of world inferiority” inherent in 
the maintenance of the status quo. And in 
this sentence lies more wisdom that in a 
dozen volumes of detailed discussion of 
“war guilt.” The roots of Nazidom go back 
to the failure of the 1918 revolutionaries to 
| crush the pre-war rulers. For without the 
| destructive work of the ex-soldiers and 
| 





nationalists, the Junkers and the big busi- 
nessmen, Hitler’s seed would have fallen 
| on barren soil. In the discussion of Bel- 
| gium they correct the idea suggested ear- 
lier that the Flemings are a national 
| minority. France, in their opinion, em- 
phatically is not governed in the interests 
of the ironmongers of the Comité des 
Forges, but for the benefit of the mass of 
small peasants and town-dwelling petits 
bourgeois. France is a well balanced coun- 
try and a highly civilized one: individual- 
| ists, the French desire a weak government 
| and get it. For their fundamental political 
ambition is to be left alone. The descrip- 
tion of Great Britain is magnificently lucid, 
that of Soviet Russia enthusiastic. 

Part III, treating the economic situation, 
is admirably illustrated with tables and 
charts so that all the fundamental factors 
of the present slump—all the measurable 
factors—are exposed. These one hundred 
and thirty odd pages make none too easy 
reading but they are worth the effort re- 
quired if the “intelligent man” ever in- 
tends to sit in judgment upon men and 
means of the Great Depression. 

In Part IV, “European Political Sys- 
tems,” lies what is to me the most interest- 
| ing discussion in an interesting volume. 
For here the authors explain the decay of 
many of the parliamentary constitutions 
foisted upon the new states after the war. 
Balkan peoples, Poles, even Germans were 
simply not up to a democratic system, 
particularly not during a world depression 
when parliamentarism had, even in such 
eminently democratic countries as Great 
Britain and France, begun very noticeably 
to creak. Therefore the challenge of com- 
munism and the vast growth of socialism 
in Europe, therefore the answering chal- 
lenge of fascism. Socialism insisted on 
class elimination on an international scale; 
fascism answered by frenzied nationalism 
under a “totalitarian state,” maintaining 
private property by petrifying the classes 
(corporative State). 

Part V, “European International Rela- 
tions,” reaches several interesting conclu- 
sions: (1) there can be no security without 
disarmament and “the Peace Treaties 
ought to be revised,” but nations will not 
disarm “as long as they continue to be 
nations in the sense of claiming complete 
| national sovereignty”; (2) the League of 
| Nations aims primarily at the prevention 

of wars yet “within the existing system of 
sovereign States there is no possibility of 
a territorial settlement which will remove 
the danger of wars aiming at territorial 
| readjustment”; (3) therefore all nations 

ought to hasten to establish the socialist 
Internationale. 

Part VI, “The European Outlook,” con- 
sisting of a simgle chapter, closes this first- 
rate book on a note of pessimism. For this 
outlook is, according to the authors, de- 
pressing. Capitalism is clearly changing to 














something like planned economy or “state 
socialism,” but this must not be confused 
with real socialism. The world could re- 
cover from this crisis under capitalism, 
but only to plunge into another similar 
one within a short time. And the creditors 
and the working class will not permit a 
return to the (perhaps) workable princi- 
ples of laissez-faire. There is danger of 
war, for the causes of war lie fundamen- 
tally in “capitalist nationalism and capi- 
talist imperialism.” The fundamental 
question of our age is therefore “whether 
the forces making for cosmopolitan social- 
ism will be strong enough to build up the 
new society before sheer disaster over- 
takes the peoples of Europe.” 

This conclusion makes a dramatic con- 
clusion to a fascinating play of forces. But 
here, in my opinion, lies the key to those 
points on which I differ with the authors. 
I do not refer to insignificant errors of fact 
like those on page eleven or to the state- 
ment that Adolph Hitler is a former so- 
cialist, but to far more fundamental con- 
ceptions. These writers, gifted as they are, 
seem to me to suffer from a divided intel- 
lect. 

At the end of the volume they confess 
their belief in the philosophy of Karl 
Marx: had this been done at the begin- 
ning, many things would have been clear. 
For Marxism is a dogma and its adherents 
take fundamental opinions ready made. 
Anyone close to international affairs could 
predict that Marxians, even English 
Marxians, would condemn the treaties of 
peace as incredibly harsh (which they 
were not as such treaties go); would tend 
to favor their revision regardless of the 
international consequences; would believe 
that the Germans have done everything in 
their power to pay reparations, quite re- 
gardless of the fact that in the boom years 
the German living standard was consider- 
ably higher than that of victorious France 
or Belgium; would consider that by a 
conciliatory treatment of the Germans the 
horrors of contemporary Hitlerism could 
have been avoided—a crucial but highly 
problematic point; would believe that 
periodic depressions are inherent in the 
nature of imperialistic capitalism and will 
ultimately destroy it; would see the cure 
for the present depression not in trying to 
make both ends meet or allowing bank- 
ruptcy to eliminate decay, but in money 
and credit manipulation and public spend- 
ing, with a departure from the gold stand- 
ard; would consider fascism primarily a 
capitalist reaction to the threat of com- 
munism, whereas in point of fact it may 
be a prelude to a new lot of national com- 
munistic States of a peculiarly vicious and 
obscurantist type; would neglect the his- 
torically retrograde development of such 
countries as Italy and Germany in favor 
of some sort of economic decay in explain- 
ing why fascism broke out there and not 
elsewhere; would overestimate the popu- 
lar happiness and economic achievement 
of Soviet Russia while underestimating 
the essentially despotic, intolerant, and 
cruel nature of its handful of rulers; and 
finally, would reach the conclusion, not 
that capitalism is by its nature interna- 
tional and must become ever more so if it 
is to survive, but that only socialism is 
sufficiently cosmopolitan to save European 
society from final destruction. As Marx- 
ians, the Coles believe all these things. 
Doubtless, they make a good enough dog- 
ma, if you want one. This reader does not. 
He notes that whereas as Marxians the 
Coles are forced to attribute fascism 
chiefly to the economic motives of pre- 
serving private property at a time when 
capitalism becomes over-ripe, as individ- 
uals they understand that capitalism in 
Italy, where fascism started, had not even 
reached maturity. Nationalism and other 
factors of a predominantly political sort 
were at its origin and the Coles know this 
—whenever they simply look at affairs 
instead of trying to apply their dogma to 
them. Fortunately this habit of looking 
prevailed; thanks to it these authors have 
produced the best existing book of its type. 

ss Ss 

Edgar Ansell Mowrer, whose “Germany 
Puts the Clock Back” brought him into the 
ill favor of the Nazi government, has been 
president of Association of For 
Press representatives in Germany. T 
Association refused to repudiate him when 
the Hitler régime attempted to have him 
deposed. He is now in this country. 





Dictator, Old Style 


BORIS GODUNOF. By Stephen Graham. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1933. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Granp Ducness Marre 


O most, Boris Godunof is a legen- 

dary figure, but not to one brought 

up in the shadow of the great belfry 
of St. John, erected by Boris in the heart 
of the Moscow Kremlin. In the light of ac- 
tualities his character should assume an 
added reality as the construction of the 
St. John belfry in 1600 represented an item 
in an extensive “building program” con- 
ceived by Boris during a period of “de- 
pression,” a year when the total failure of 
crops and resulting starvation brought 
large numbers of restless people to the 
capital. 

Boris himself belongs to an epoch of 
transition in Rusian history, an epoch 
when the struggle with Asia and its invad- 
ing hordes was about to terminate, allow- 
ing the Russians to relax from a state of 
constant armed vigilance and turn to- 
wards more peaceful pursuits. His was an 
epoch of transition also for another reason. 
The dynasty of Moscow Grand Dukes, all 
of them wise and astute rulers who had 
consolidated the power and influence of 
Moscow over the rest of the land, had 
come to an end. 

Ivan the Terrible, the last of these cap- 
able rulers, left his throne to a son who 
was both weak in body and in mind; and 
Boris, Ivan’s man of confidence, became 
regent soon after the grim old Czar’s death. 
Like Ivan he sought to establish closer 
contact with the Western world and strove 
for an outlet on the Baltic Sea. His incli- 
nations were peaceful, and he tried to 
avoid unnecessary conflicts with neigh- 
boring states. He welcomed foreigners to 
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Moscow, particularly physicians, archi- 
tects, and engineers. He was interested in 
matters of education, sent men to study 
abroad, thought of building schools, and 
even of founding a university in Moscow. 

After the death of Ivan’s last offspring 
Boris became Czar, and his rule promised 
to be a brilliant one but did not fulfil ex- 
pectations. Boris did not possess the inde- 
pendence of spirit which would have al- 
lowed him to rise above his time and 
surroundings, neither did he have the 
background of traditional authority to 
support him. He was never able to assert 
himself completely upon the throne of the 
Moscow Grand Dukes. Knowing that in 
the eyes of his milieu he was a usurper, 
as time went on he himself became in- 
creasingly conscious of the uncertainty of 
his position and saw his power threatened 
on all sides. From a good statesman he de- 
generated into a man haunted by suspi- 
cion and doubt. His reign ended in trag- 
edy, involving not only himself and his 
family but also the whole of Russia. 

Mr. Graham’s “Boris Godunof” presents 
us with a masterly description of an epa¢h 
in Russian history full of strange happen- 
ings, curious personalities, and compli- 
cated intrigues. Not only is his narrative 
based upon the most reliable documentary 
sources, but it is also permeated with that 
glamorous and rather mysterious atmos- 
phere of the Russian sixteenth century. 
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Translations from 
the Chinese 


Seconp-cLass MAIL 


t is dubious, mused the Old Mandarin, 
Whether definite principles can be 
framed 

For the wise conduct of life. 

Professor Pitkin announces 

(in his rules for Saving Energy After 
Forty) 

“Never open second-class mail; 

This saves several hundred calories a 
year.” 

But it is often in the lower-class mail 

That I find what is of greatest spiritual 
value— 

Antioch Notes, 

Booksellers’ catalogues, 

And the unconscious humor 

Of vociferating merchants. 


Also, first-class mail 
Is so likely to say 
Please send check. 
st 6S 
LicHT THE MAROoNS 


And why hoard your energy? 
Waste it, waste it! 
Perhaps that’s what it’s for. 
Oh to burst off a few unpurposeful ma- 
roons 
Like an oak tree in autumn 
Or Einstein’s violin. 
st & 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS 


In Los Angeles, the panhandlers 
Rush up to your car 

When it is halted at a crossing. 
They wipe the windshield clean 
And hope for a tip. 


In the world of intellect, 
That is exactly 
What philosophers do. 


se Ss 
ONLY A TREE 
The redwood tree 


Is the most majestic of living things 
But the little dog 
Who trotted with us down the canyon 
Knew that, after all, 
It was only a tree 
And available as such. 
ses Ss 
DEPLORABLE 
Deplorable indeed, observed the oriental 
cynic, 
That what one wishes forgotten 
Is always longest remembered; 
And he read again, with ill-bred amuse- 
ment, 
The story of Abu Hasan 
In the Arabian Nights. 
ses Ss 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC 


Even Jehovah 
After Moses had got the Commandments 
Committed to stone 
Probably thought: 
I always forget the things 
I really intended to say. 
ses Ss 
A FRAGMENT 


In due season we are granted 
The artists we require 

And they [are granted] 

The emotions they need. 


se Ss 
VOLTAIRE 


Voltaire, an admirer of the Quakers, 
Said that if it were not for sea-sickness 
He would come to live 

In Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania 
Would have been very much shocked 
li he had. 


“ENGLAND, THEIR ENGLAND” 


Everyone has his own point of view, 
And the whole history of England 
Is summed up in the famous headline 
Of the London Times:— 
TERRIBLE GALE IN THE CHANNEL 
CONTINENT ISOLATED 

se 

A Ray or SUNSHINE 


Sociologists need not gloom 

About Machine Civilization. 

Man still personalizes 

His great engines. 

See the huge red truck delivering gro- 
ceries 

At the branch of the A & P— 

On a gilded crossbar 

In front of the radiator 

Is painted the monster’s pet name, 
BUDDY. 


Man is still an instinctive poet. 
ses Ss 
On Happy Horse 


The horse is coming back 
Because he’ll be needed 
To dress the brewer’s wagons. 


How handsome they were, 

Big white geldings with red plumes 
Standing outside the new barroom 
In Rockefeller City. _ 

Mr. Rockefeller, perhaps, 

Was reading Luke 19, 41 

Or remembering Isaiah’s doom 

On “all that make sluices 

And ponds for fish.” 


But as Cleopatra said, Oh happy horse 
That bears the weight of Tromnier. 
ses Ss 
EMPEROR ON AN ISLAND 


I choose my games of solitaire 
(Said the Old Mandarin) 
For the oddity of their names 
And their eschatological suggestions. 
Best I like Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“Supposedly,” says Paul Kearney,* 
“Invented for Bonaparte 
During his days of exile.” 
Is not every mind 
Napoleon at St. Helena? 

ss Ss 

Bive JEANS 


“Each observation,” said the scientist 

(Jeans, in sombre vein,) 

“Destroys the bit of the universe ob- 
served.” 

True. Life proceeds by continuous extinc- 
tion. 

Coming and Going are born twins, 

And Consciousness is an embrace of op- 
posites 

That cancel and expire. 

As the novelist once said 

With singular wisdom: 

If I had two friends called Food and 
Hunger 

I'd never introduce them 

To each other. 

se Ss 


Op1ous CoMPARISON 


An editor was flattered to receive 
An invitation to lecture 

In a distant city. 

“We could not pay more than $100,” 
Wrote the Committee, 

“If it were Shakespeare himself.” 


But my overhead, brooded the editor, 
Is much bigger than Shakespeare's. 


se SF 
CHANGE OF Face 





I sometimes remember 

The late-drowsing gentleman in pyjamas 
Who put his head out of a window 

At the Hotel Webster 

When he heard fire-engines on 45th Street. 
Idly curious he surveyed the scene 

Until he became aware 


{ * See Kearney: 50 Games of Solitaire, at all 
bookshops. 








That the blaze was in the flue of the Har- 
vard Club 
Against the wall of his own room. 


When he realized 
That the affair might concern him 
How his face changed. 


se Ss 
Sper Boy 


One midnight, lying on the couch, 
I saw a spider, with patient skill 
Hoisting a succulent beetle 

(Much bigger than himself) 

Up to the underside of a chair. 

He lashed it with silken rigging 
Then paused to consider. 


There is much thoughtful booty 
That I also have made fast 

With gossamer block and tackle 
But would not dream of printing. 
ink is a poison for truth. 
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Tue DIFFERENCE 


I shall never know the hope and obsession 
Of the man who chants Love’s Old Sweet 
Song 
Underneath the apartment windows 
While I am trying to work. 
There is only one possible explanation 
For his perseverance. 
It must sound very different 
To him. 
ses Ss 

BootLeccerR INTO CONNOISSEUR 

A correspondent sends me the following 
interesting Apologia. It is from a Wine 
Merchant in a New England city. 

Sm:—I am, temporarily, a bootlegger. 
“Bootlegger” is not a pretty term. I dis- 
like it heartily. And I dislike bootlegging 
itself. Perhaps some day it will have the 
glamor of old-time smuggling and piracy. 
Bootleggers may then have a place in the 
literature of romance along with the D’Ar- 
tagnans and the Robin Hoods as knights 
of adventure. But the present estate of 
“legging” is shoddy and malodorous, and 
I am nowise prideful at being a part of it. 

But I have an idea and I have a plan. 
Before I tell you of these may I tell you a 
little about myself—as evidence that my 
plan has a firm footing? I am a native New 
Englander. My home town is Boston. I was 
graduated from the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, was a year at Harvard, and then went 
abroad for further study and travel. I 
studied at Oxford University, and at the 
Sorbonne, Paris. I planned to remain 
abroad only three or four years but re- 
mained over 25. After leaving Oxford I 
had to rough it several months, living on 
a few pennies a day, and often sleeping in 
parks. But after my first job, that of an 
ordinary laborer, I moved very fast, 
quickly climbing to executive positions of 
major importance. Then for 15 years I was 
in business for myself. As I was an expert 
in my field, and gave my clients valuable 
services, I made big money. But after the 
World War, and in common with thou- 
sands of others, I was hard hit by the de- 
pression. After fighting hard for five years 
against heavy odds I returned to the 
United States, then at the peak of its pros- 
perity. Today I am definitely poor, though 
far from broke or even hard up. From the 








wreckage of my affairs abroad I salvaged 
and conservatively invested a few thou- 
sand dollars. It will ensure me a roof and 
enough to eat as long as I live, no matter 
what comes. But of course I want much 
more than that. To get it I must use my 
head as well as hustle. I can do both, and 
am doing them, as this document will try 
to show. As a Yankee with a fairly stiff 
backbone I am not content to squawk and 
quit just because Fortune has given me a 
licking. 

My experiences during the first three 
years after my return have no bearing on 
my present subject. But about three years 
back I took up the sale of wine grape 
juices and non-alcoholic cordials, the sale 
of these products being entirely lawful. 
During the second year I was vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of a leading com- 
pany. This past year I have had my own 
business, acting as distributor of the prod- 
ucts of a famous vineyard in California, 
and of a fine line of cordials from Bor- 
deaux. I have done well, though I have 
not made a fortune. My reason for enter- 
ing this field was that I saw in it an 
opportunity to capitalize some special 
knowledge I had acquired abroad. Let me 
explain a little. When I made good money 
I spent it freely. I lived well—had the best 
foods, the best beverages. And having a 
pretty good palate I enjoyed them more 
as a gourmet than as a gourmand. I was 
never, except somewhat in my student 
days, a drinker of the whoopee type. For 
one thing, the exacting nature of my work 
did not admit of heavy drinking. For an- 
other, heavy drinking did not appeal to me. 
I preferred to drink little and with dis- 
crimination rather than immoderately and 
without finesse. My attitude towards 
wines and liquors is that of most Euro- 
peans and most thinking Americans. I 
dislike extremes, whether in the form of 
quixotic “dryism,” or in the form of sop- 
ping carousals—though I do think that 
most people , including myself, are all the 
better for an occasional “buster.” Good 
foods and good beverages should be re- 
garded as concomitants of general good 
living, not as warrants for gluttony or 
sottishness on the one hand, nor as the 
offspring of the devil on the other. Mostly, 
my interest in fine foods and beverages 
was physical, material. But largely it was 
also aesthetic and intellectual. And by de- 
grees it became a fascinating hobby. 

So much for my general background. 
Now let us return for a moment to the 
gentle art of bootlegging. The sun of the 
bootlegger, as bootlegger, has nearly set. 
He has been of service to us, and though 
his motives were not altruistic we owe 
him gratitude. But he was born of special 
needs, and when those needs shall have 
passed, with the death of Prohibition, his 
value will cease. No doubt some boot- 
leggers will link up with the legal sale 
of liquor after repeal. But unless liquors 
are too heavily taxed most of them will 
quit. The majority have only a shallow 
knowledge of the products they are sell- 
ing. They know how to get illicit goods 
and pass them on to consumers. Most of 
them can tell a very good product from 
a very bad one, though even here their 
ability is tenuous. And when it comes to 
expert knowledge or finely discriminating 
judgment, they are lost. Coming from all 
sorts of activities having no direct kinship 
with wines and liquors, having embarked 
upon bootlegging with the sole motive of 
making quick and easy profits, they lack 
the background for being more than hum- 
drum caterers. I am not speaking of them 
patronizingly nor with prejudice, but 
merely to focus and point a truth. And 
that truth is this, that very soon we shall 
be buying our alcoholic beverages differ- 
ently. Soon we shall buy them again in 
the manner of legitimate business—as we 
buy insurance or jewels or automobiles. 
And we shall buy them of vendors who 
will be able to give us, if we need and 
ask it, competent expert counsel. 

se Ss 

So exit the Bootlegger. Even the word 
will soon sound antique. Enter, let’s hope, 
the honest Connoisseur. We are going to 
read again Mr. Warner Allen’s The Ro- 
mance of Wine (published by E. P. Dut- 
ton a year ago) and look forward to the 
future. 

CHRISTOPHER MorLEyY. 
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Edited By 
THOMAS MOULT 


| 
A selection of poems which 
} have pected ye English 
and American periodicals 
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which deserve preservation 
| in book form. The audi- 
ence for Mr. Moult's excel- 
| lent little volumes has in- 
' creased yearly, because 
they fulfill their purpose so 
admirably. Poems by Con- 
rad Aiken, Joseph Audlan- 
der, Frances Frost, Vachel 
| Lindsay, Frances Meynell, 
Alfred Noyes, Siegfried 
Sasson, Marion Strobel, 
and many others are in- 
cluded. $2.00 


BY WALTER HARD 
A MOUNTAIN 
TOWNSHIP 


The personality of Walter 
Hard, Vermont poet, has 
become widely known 
through his authentically 
inspired, unpretentious 
books. These stories in 
verse of Vermonters are of 
a rare sort—there's some- 
| thing first-hand and genu- 
ine about them. Com- 
pounded of the wisdom, 
drollery and savor of folk- 
lore, with vivid characters 
and sharp observation, they 
are “the very stuff of litera- 
ture."—WN. TY. erald 
Tribune. With an Intro- 
duction by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher $2.00 
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Way Mrs. Egg and Other 
Barbarians were solidified! 


An enthusiastic admirer wrote to Thomas 
Beer: “Let me urge you to solidify the 
fat lady and the old horse-breeder. They 
are hunks out of an America that is 

dead as a doornail. They are a sight 
more civilized than most of the con- 
tributors to the high-brow magazines. 
They are not cowards about living. 
Their children are, and I thank God 
I will never have to meet any of 
their grandchildren.” 
Here they are, at last, for you to 
enjoy, in 


Miks. EGG 


AND OTHER BARBARIANS 


By THOMAS BEER 
Author of The Mauve Decade 








“There are people 

e who walk about the 

earth asking to be 
murdered...’ 

As a physician, he knew them 

well—although he never did any 

of the murdering. As a man, he 

dared live a robust and danger- 

ous, masculine existence. $2.75 
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Back to Fairyland 


TWO BLACK SHEEP. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1933. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by H. W. Boynton 


HIS romancer once published a book 
| of tales under the title “Stories of 
Love, Courage, and Compassion.” 
Faith, honor, and sacrifice might have 
been listed also, for he believes in the old- 
fashioned virtues and does very well with 
them. So of course does his great audience. 
For the strangest fallacy cherished by the 
sophisticate minority is that the man in 
the street (or “petty bourgeois”) has been 
or soon will be laughed out of his belief in 
fairies. The popular novelists and play- 
wrights know better, or rather share his 
faith; you cannot produce a sentimental 
best-seller with your tongue in your 
cheek. Warwick Deeping honestly clings 
to the urges and fetishes and inhibitions 
of “Victorianism,” and thereby endears 
himself to a vast constituency. 

He began, we recall, as a concocter of 
somewhat high-colored and hectic “his- 
torical romances.” Later he succeeded in 
adapting his romantic formula to the scene 
and furniture of the modern world, that is, 
the Victorian nineteenth century world. 
Perhaps he never feels quite at home be- 
yond the decades once mildly ruled over 
by Walter Besant and William Black. 
“Two Black Sheep” is supposed to be a 
tale of our time. Vane, the hero, comes out 
of the war a captain, deliberately murders 
his wife’s seducer, and fifteen years later 
steps from prison into a strange London. 
His problem is not of employment, for he 
has plenty of money, and an Englishman 
with plenty of money does not worry 
about a job. But what is he to do with his 
leisure in a world that has forgotten him, 
or might better have forgotten him? A 
friend pities him, a relative condescends, 
but neither gets over the barrier of the 
past. Then he meets a girl, no longer 
young, neither brilliant nor beautiful, a 
person almost as lonely and bewildered as 
himself. His protective instinct is stirred, 
but he feels unworthy, and withdraws 
from the threshold of love. 

He leaves England, meaning to live per- 
manently in a Europe at least unpeopled 
by ghosts. There presently fate brings 
him and the girl together, and their ro- 
mance moves slowly to a happy ending. 

On its chosen plane the performance is 
consistent and effective. It avoids the 
slough of emotionalism into which some 
of the author’s earlier novels have bogged 
down. The style is less sultry and the ac- 
tion less sticky. The tale remains old- 
fashioned and romantic in its main course. 
Old ghosts whisper through its pages; Cin- 
derella, the Beast, the Prince disguised; 
Griselda, the wicked enchantress, and the 
lost child. Under what other guidance, in- 
deed, shall we revisit fairyland? 





Gentile in Palestine 


BESIDE GALILEE. By Hector Bolitho. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1933. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Meyer Levin 


R. BOLITHO begins: “For the 

most part this book is an unfin- 

ished diary of a Gentile, strug- 
gling against his inherited dislike of the 
Jews while travelling among them in Pal- 
estine. The dislike goes back into the dim, 
unreasonable decisions of childhood. . . .” 
He never conquers the bogey-man, though 
he does come to feel admiration for the 
hearty Jewish farmers in new Palestine. 

His soul was sorely troubled by the so- 
cial, religious, and political break-up that 
is taking place in that core of humanity, 
where one feels that the atom of human 
worth is being blasted into new, strange 
combinations. Living in a little garden of 
Eden on the shore of the sea of Galilee, he 
felt the mystical reverberations that are 
the result partly of the intense beauty of 
the country, and partly of Christian asso- 
ciations of scene and parable. But he could 
see the issue only in blood: “The hideous 
nightmare of Zionism comes with the rec- 
ollection that they are buying their land 
instead of fighting for it. And no great 
nation has ever bought its earth.” 

This sickening evidence of an atavistic 
attitude in an enlightened Englishman is 
confirmed when he repeats, twice, the ut- 
terly unfounded and malicious gossip of 
some Arabs to the effect that Jewish set- 
tlers “hid upstairs” during the race riots 
of 1929, leaving their women downstairs in 
the hope that the Arabs would satisfy their 
lust, and go away. True, he adds that 
there were also instances of Jewish hero- 
ism in the riots. But the mere repetition 
without denial of such stories is revolting 





enough to an eye-witness of those events. 

In the midst of poetic rhapsody over 
goat-herds piping away at the same mel- 
ody while generations and civilizations 


fade into dust, Mr. Bolitho worries about 


the hatred between Jews and Arabs. “The 
intelligent leaders and the farmers may be 
free from it, but in the rank and file of 
the Jews it is rampant.” .. . “When his 
temper is roused, the Arab’s action is 
fiendish. He will commit murder and rape 
with a passion which is horrible. But he 
does not harbour his hatred so that it poi- 


| sons his mind. He enjoys it, as caviare. To 


the Jew, enmity is daily bread.” That per- 
sistent bogey-man! 

And after all, when he was going 
through Germany a year later on his way 
back to Palestine, he found himself urging 
a Jewish townsman to “follow him to 
Palestine and join the great army of Zion- 


ists!” 
se 


Meyer Levin is the author of “Gehuda,” 
a tale of Palestine and Zionism. 





Triple Personality 


PERSONS ONE AND THREE. By Shep- 
herd Ivory Franz. New York: Whittle- 
sey House. 1933. $2. 


Reviewed by Josepx JAsTrow 


OM the days of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Fr. the alternating or divided per- 
sonality has held the stage. The 
psychological version, such as Dr. Bruce’s 
case of “Miss Beauchamp” has also served 
as a model for drama, with or without a 
Freudian implication. In amnesias and the 
ports of missing men, news and psychol- 
ogy again met. These cases provide fitful 
but intriguing glimpses into the sources 
of personality. 

One order of clue lies in the shifting 
conflicts of personality in the making, 
with no one yet established in sovereign- 
ty. Mostly under hysterical vicissitudes, 
many a storm and stress self like “Miss 
Beauchamp” roams at sea before reaching 
port. The vagrant psychopathic personal- 
ity furnishes another variant of the double 
and the alternating life—sometimes twice 
born, sometimes twice rooted. 

The second order is the divided and 
lost self of disintegration. Shell-shocked 
from its moorings, disoriented, crippled, 
confused, and in the extreme bereft; 
what James—describing the celebrated 
case of Ansel Bourne, itinerant preacher 
who, incognito to his original ego, kept a 
small shop as Mr. Brown—called a 
shrunken extract of his former self. 

Dr. Franz’s case is of this order and is 
distinctive for its long spans of division. 
It begins in 1929 when “Poultney” was 
found in a dazed condition by the Los 
Angeles police, anxious to know who, 
where, and what he was. 

Under psychological prompting and 
some therapeutic measures, “Poultney” 
became fused with “John Poulting,” alias 
Charles, who in due course recalled wife 
and children in Ireland and is on the way 
home when the story abruptly ends. Said 
Poultney’s record appears in the British 
War Office, from an original enlistment 
in 1905 to a mobilization in Dublin in 
September 1914. His wandering amnesias 
—the technical name is fugues—are put 
down as desertions and fraudulent enlist- 
ment under another name; none the less 
he is eventually discharged, wounded and 
gassed, with a pension, and with four 
medals for distinguished service. 

It was precisely these that puzzled 
“Poultney,” who still cherished them. In 
coming to in Los Angeles at the age of 
forty-two, he actually went back to age 
twenty-seven and the devastating war- 
episodes which wrecked his mental sta- 
bility. As a slight habit-detail, he made 
the motions of replacing the medals in 
the outside left breast-pocket as if wear- 
ing a uniform, while actually in civilian 
clothes which had no such pocket. There 
were several and long states of confusion, 
when 1915 and 1933 tried to meet and each 
accept the other. A motion-picture per- 
formance of “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” brought our hero out of his seat, 
in a wild jump on to the stage, shouting 
to the audience to run to cover. 

The final diagnosis is this: that between 
Personality I, educated in Ireland, and 
Personality III, disabled in the war, there 
is a lost Personality II, of whose orienta- 
tions and wanderings the actual record is 
slight and the cerebral record not yet re- 
stored, said II however, like III, resulting 
from the psychic shock of 1915. 

As Profesor Franz concludes, there 
are doubtless many more of such cases, 
less complete and less dramatic, that come 
back sufficiently to carry on, with no 
record of their trials and tribulations. 


vivacious, 
interesting stories and 
amazing sidelights on 
political, 
diplomatic life from 
the °90’s down to the 
present day—the 
greater part of it pub- 
lished in this book for 
the first time. 
are thirty reminiscent 
illustrations. 
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PHENIX NEST 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





MIcHAEL MONAHAN 


REGRET to hear from Padraic Colum, 
[= Nice, that Michael Monahan, that 

remarkable literary figure of the 
American nineties, has had a bad time 
after an operation. Padraic—while impart- 
ing to me the welcome news that he and 
Mrs. Colum will soon be returning to our 
shores—sends me the following verses: 


A BALLaApE Written or Micuetmas Day 
AND ADDRESSED TO MIcHAEL MONAHAN WHO 
Hap UNpERGONE AN OPERATION. 


"Tis Michaelmas—the daisies stand 

On their tough stalks, and high and low, 
Mauve, yellow, white, they deck the yards 
That were unflowered a while ago. 

A stir is in the year again: 

The robin-redbreast’s roundelay 

Is good as any summer song: 

Well, Michael, here is to your day! 


They feasted well on Michaelmas, 
Our fathers, with their roasted goose 
And cruiskeen laun upon the board, 
The well-filled little whiskey-cruse; 
All for Saint Michael’s valiancy: 
Why he who put the dragon down 
Was honored in such hearty way, 

I never knew, but it was so: 

Well, Michael, here is to your day! 


Would you were here to share with us 
And bring the feast up to its crown, 
Which is communion with the clear 
Spirits who have their due renown; 
Your humorous, your vehement 
Abounding talk would make us say, 
“Horace and Shelley known in life!” 
Well, Michael, here is to your day! 


But though Chirurgiens have you pent 
In Hospice, we can have your words 
Out of your books, and will take down 
Your Joan of Arc for flash of swords, 
And vision, prayer and martyrdom. 
Your Road to Paris, ardent, gay 

As fits Poor Scholar’s Pilgrimage— 
Well, Michael, here is to your day! 


And we will read of places sealed 
To reverent memory, and will know 
The acres, Horace, that you owned, 
The fountain that since long ago 
Has made men mind Bandusia; 
And Carcassonne is on our way, 
And Salamanca’s learned halls: 
Well, Michael, here is to your day! 


Nor shall we fail to follow you 

Up to that Pyrennean cave 

Where Bernedette saw roses bloom— 

A miracle that we with grave 

And humble hearts will not disown: 
And end amongst that grand array 

Of towers that is Saint Michael’s Mount: 
Well, Michael, here is to your day! 


L’ENVOI 


Prince of the Heavenly Chivalry, 
Help that our Michael get fair play, 
And we will hold a Michaelmas 
That will indeed be Michael’s Day! 


Hunory FELINEs 


That, I contend, is a right royal tribute, 
worthy of the age of Villon! I am sorry if 
you are getting too much poetry in this 
department, but I can’t help it this week, 
because Eleanor Glenn Wallis of Balti- 
more, Maryland, has sent me so beguiling 
a cat-poem that I simply must give it 
space. As you probably know by now, I 
am unable to resist good cat-poems. I 
have, and shall always have, a strange 
fellow-feeling for cats. Perhaps that 
argues that there is something the matter 
with me, but I deeply respect their aloof- 
ness, and I find their snooty independence 
appealing: 


FIsH FOR THE CaTs 


When kitchen odors assault the nose, 
The two little cats relinquish the night; 
Their fur is on end and prickling with cold, 
Their whiskers frostily white. 


At once they begin to cajole the chairs 
Or to wheedle the door with their hun- 
ger-pains, 
And are writhen and lean as a greed for 
fish 
Grips the heart and reins. 


On silky haunches they rise erect; 
Their trebles shrilly supplicate; 

Four furry paws beseech the air, 
While balancing tails are straight. 





But both are as quiet as graven cats 
When the salmon-can is brought at last; 

Only their wrinkled, plush noses move 
Above the pink repast. 


Then each on a cushion dozes and dreams 
With twitching paws till the moon is 
bright, 
When, heeding a summons we never hear, 
They scurry into the night. 


A Cotum as COLUMNIST 


At the beginning of this column I should 
have mentioned recent advices given me 
by Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The 
Forum. Everyone of sapience knows that 
Mary M. Colum, Padraic Colum’s wife, is 
the best woman critic in America. There 
is no one in her class. She occupies the 
same place in this country that Rebecca 
West does in England. To her many friends 
among writers and editors she is known as 
“Molly,” and the only thing they ever hold 
against her is that she will continue to get 
her copy in in her own good time, come 
Hell or High Water. Mr. Leach tells me 
that she has now become “a sort of col- 
umnist” of The Forum, and I congratulate 
him heartily on his acquisition. Also I am 
glad that, after a severe illness and a long 
convalescence abroad, “Molly” Colum is 
restored to us and will soon be back in this 
country—to put a little real ginger into 
literary controversy. 


HovusMAN AnD Doctor CorRBETT 


Several years ago a writer in some jour- 
nal pointed out the likeness of A. E. Hous- 
man’s poem on “the flower of sinner’s 
rue” to a poem of Heine’s. The poem, in- 
deed, reads like an adaptation, and prob- 
ably is. Recently, I myself have been struck 
by a slighter likeness in one of Housman’s 
“Last Poems” to that famous old seven- 
teenth century poem by Dr. Corbett, 
Bishop of Oxford and Norwich. You re- 
member the one from which Kipling took 
the title of one of his most delightful vol- 
umes. It begins, “Farewell, Rewards and 
Fairies,” and was originally styled “A 
proper new Ballad, entitled the Fairies’ 
Farewell, to be sung or whistled to the 
tune of the Meadow Brow, by the learned; 
by the unlearned, to the tune of Fortune.” 
But the Housman poem of which I speak 
—it is the last poem in his last book— 
begins: 


When lads were home from labor 
At Abdon under Clee, 

A man would call his neighbor 
And both would send for me 

And where the light in lances 
Across the lawn was laid 

There to the dances 
I took my flute and played. 


(I am quoting from memory, so prob- 
ably not precisely.) Now hearken to 
Bishop Corbett’s old stave, the last lines of 
verse three: 


When Tom came home from labour, 
Or Cis from milking rose, 

Then merrily, merrily went their tabor, 
And merrily went their toes. 


Some memory of this former descrip- 
tion of recreation after toil must have been 
lingering in the subconscious of Housman 
when he penned his own poem, different 
as it is. Interesting, too, to note how Bishop 
Corbett jigs his line in describing the 
dance, while Housman magically changes 
his cadence, throwing the emphasis on 
“There” in the ante-penultimate line, and 
giving it thereby an almost indescribable 
lilt—a lilt that makes Bishop Corbctt’s 
“merrily, merrily” sound clodhopping. 


Tue New RaAFFLes 


I am in receipt of “The Return of 
Raffles” by Barry Perowne (a John Day 
book), being “Further Adventures of the 
Amateur Cracksman.” The executors of 
the late E. W. Hornung gave permission 
to Mr. Perowne to carry on with the classic 
character of Raffles. But all of us old 
Raffles fans will have to be shown. We are 
bound to regard this new work with a 
lynx-like eye. For Hornung is as great to 
us as Conan Doyle, and our Raffles the 
peer of Sherlock Holmes. The interesting 
thing is that Doyle and Hornung were 
brothers-in-law! 


A dazzling portrait 


of amany-sided American 
of the Gilded Age 


From the Sargent portrait ra A : 


By TYLER DENNETT 


“Its value lies not alone in the-interpretation of the char- 
acter of Hay and the chronicle of his diplomacy, but in 
the social background which he describes and the revela- 
tion of the character of such incidental figures as Roose- 
velt, Adams and Lodge, which he presents . . . a triumph 
of balance, discriminating criticism, interpretation, and 
pleasing presentation."—Henry Sreece Commacer, in 
the New York Herald Tribune. 476 Pages—2g Ill.—$5.00. 
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Don’t miss this year’s Pulitzer Prize Biography 


GROVER CLEVZLAND 
By ALLAN NEVINS 


“Most vivid and accurate; one of the best all-round biographies yet to 
appear in the United States."—Claude Moore Fuess. 


Sixth Printing—832 Pages—Illustrated—$3.50 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


















engineer caught up in the tor- 
nado of a Latin American rev- 
olution through his love for a girl. 
As vivid and forceful as THUNDER 
BELOW. Told with a quietness that 
is in startling contrast to the. intens- 
ity of its action. $2.50 
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Tene was only one copy of WORTH REMEMBERING in 
the office, and Hebeebah! Cherrybim and Saryphim! there ain't 
been so much commotion since Tom Sawyer tore his pants. Every- 
body is tearin’ to get at this hilarious tale of three young hellions 
which Burton Rascoe, May Lamberton Becker, and dozens of 
notable critics call “the funniest thing in years." Remember the 


title—it’s “WORTH REMEMBERING” by Rhys James. 
Longmans $2. 
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“1 REMEMBER g 


—when 
James Joyce 
and Marcel Proust 
discussed their livers.’ 






... another amusing anecdote cullea 
from the hundreds of revealing remi- 
niscences that live again in this de- 
lightful, informal autobiography of 
FORD MADOX FORD. Galsworthy, 
Proust, Stein, Hemingway, Sinclair 
Lewis—all the great literary figures 
of our day stalk through the pages of 





this book—not as 
The great names, but 
as human beings 
Autobiography (often in their 
of “off-moments”). 
At your book- 
nce store, $3.00 
M : 
FORD LIPPINCOTT & F<, 
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MELLON’S 
MILLIONS 


The Biography of a Fortune 
by Harvey O’Connor 


“The most overwhelming pic- 

ture ever drawn of the manner 

in which bankers have ruined 

consumers, and with this the 

capitalistic system.” 

—Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 

4th printing. Illustrated $3.00 

&7 The Publishers cordially invite 
your patronage and your correspondence 
on matters of mutual interest. Their re- 
cent catalogue of books (just off press) 
will be sent upon request. 
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JOHN DAY BOOKS from your book- 





seller, or 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 


The New Books 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


This week The Saturday Review inaug- 
urates a new department of brief reviews 
for novels of adventure and romance. This 
feature, headed “Over the Counter,” ap- 
pears at the end of The New Books, on 
page 225. 

Fiction 
CROSSTOWN. By John Held, Jr. Van- 
guard Press. 1933. $2. 

If David Graham Phillips had used John 
Held’s manner of writing he could have 
reduced “Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise” 
by a huge number of pages. The trouble 
with Held’s method is that he frequently 
reduces everything to the bare bones of 
dialogue and does not select within his 
dialogue. Consequently people talk very 
much as they do in real life, which is 
usually very repetitively and boringly. 
Also when Mr. Held writes melodrama he 
does not succeed in clothing it in much to 
take the curse off it. Occasionally he writes 
realistically; and then he is quite good. 

One sees the framework of Mr. Held’s 
story as rather like the top of the tall 
building-under-construction in his water- 
color used as a jacket for the book. Mazie 
was born on the West Side and moved 
steadily crosstown to the East River. One 
of the first scenes is scanning New York 
from a roof top, and so is one of the last. 
Having passed through the arms of a num- 
ber of men, Mazie meets them all again at 
the end, and believes they do not even 
recognize her. Having fame and fortune 
now, she would like to flaunt it in their 
faces as a revenge, and finds she cannot 
even do that. It ties the story up neatly, if 
the fact that they all appeared at her 
party weren't so highly improbable. But 
the scaffolding creaks. 

Mazie’s first sexual experience is being 
brutally raped by her drunken father. The 
girl then leaves home, tries to get along, 
has several other disagreeable experiences 
and also some rather tender ones, one with 
a Chinese. She drifts into the chorus and 
finally becomes a success as an actress. 
She lives with a press-agent who becomes 
a vastly popular novelist over night and 
then loses all his money. She then meets a 
young man of good family who really 
loves her. Curtain. 

This is a story that has many variants— 
all making it more or less the same thing 
—in real life. Newspaper reporters know 
how many of such stories are constantly 
going on. In the old days, Norris or Phil- 
lips or Dreiser would have built Mazie’s 
story into a much larger structure more 
solid with detail—though it would have 
been the same story. Today—our staccato 
day—John Held, Jr. seems to dispose of 
the matter in a week’s writing, and gets 
Mary Petropolis from Hell’s Kitchen to 
Sutton Place in a veritable jiffy. The 
talkies will probably buy the book. It’s like 
a good many pictures they’ve made. Onte 
criticism that occurs to me is that John 
Held, Jr. is supposed to be pretty good at 
writing about dogs, and yet his writing 
about the several dogs that appear in this 
book does not seem to me in the least in- 
spired. If you’re going to do the drab real- 
ism of the great city as pithily as this, you 
really ought to be a Stephen Crane. You 
have to have a transforming touch on your 
material. Mr. Held has not. He knows his 
New York, and he is brief—both virtues— 
but he creates no character that isn’t on 
the silver sheet, and his style is pretty 
darn pedestrian. W. R. B. 


SUSPICION. By Dominique Dunois. Ma- 
caulay. 1933. $2. 


Love and adultery are dear to the hearts 
of French novelists, and Madame Dunois, 
in her fourth translated volume, explores 
the conventional triangle situation, con- 
centrating on one of its more unpleasant 
manifestations: physical jealousy. As an 
additional sop to the desire for novelty, 
in this instance the apex of the triangle 
does not exist. 

Gerard conceives a morbid jealousy of 
his bride's love for her father; he attempts 
to break up the relationship, but so deep- 
ly ingrained is his neurosis that every at- 
tempt of Madeleine to alleviate his sus- 
picion only gives him additional food to 
gorge the green-eyed monster. Her casual 
acquaintance with a next-door neighbor 
culminates in his carrying his innocent 
young wife off to the country, where he 
keeps her for a time under virtual lock- 
and-key. Both are tortured, Gerard as 
much as Madeleine, but the knot becomes 
more tangled than ever, until in a mo- 


ment of exhaustion, enervation, and heart- 
break, Madeleine, recognizing that noth- 
ing will satisfy her husband but con- 
firmation of his ineradicable suspicions, 
gives herself to another man. The situa- 
tion is resolved! 

Madame Dunois has a keen eye for the 
various psychological angles of her adopt- 
ed situation and explores them painstak- 
ingly if a trifle sentimentally. More inter- 
esting than the hackneyed problem posed, 
is the attitude of Madeleine, a typical vir- 
tuous French woman who, bred in the 
continental concept that a wife must be 
subservient to her spouse, never for a 
moment conceives the mad idea of pick- 
ing up and leaving him. In all, the novel 
seems cut and dried, the product of in- 
tellectual juggling rather than the expres- 
sion in terms of emotion of a human prob- 
lem. A. C. B. 


THERE’S ALWAYS ANOTHER YEAR. 
By Martha Ostenso. Dodd, Mead. 1933. 
$2. 


This mild little tale has all the ingre- 
dients prescribed for a conventional ro- 
mance: a misunderstood heroine, an earn- 
est hero, a weak woman, and a country 
bumpkin villain. Its background of the 
Dakota prairies is often described with 
poetic feeling. Unfortunately, its charac- 
ters move along this well-done scene with 
too mechanical a gait for one to know ex- 
actly why they are there. It is the tale of 
a lovely motherless girl, who returns 
after her father’s death to his farm and 
his sister, falls in love with the land, her 
aunt, and the latter’s married stepson, and 
struggles not to let Roddy know that she 
cares for him. 

How her conflicts are resolved for her 
never seem to distress the reader, for there 
is an air of predictability throughout the 
book. Everything will surely come out all 
right for such an abused, noble, and at- 
tractive girl; no one will let such an up- 
right young man as Roddy continue with 
his shallow, flirtatious wife; and doom is 
written on the forehead of the city slicker 
who follows the heroine to the farm as 
soon as he makes his appearance. So it 
happens. L. Z. 


HEAVENS ABOVE! By Oliver Claxton. 

Day. 1933. $2. 

Of course the greatest present exponent 
of the sort of giddy trifling that goes on in 
Mr. Claxton’s book is Thorne Smith. But 
then Mr. Smith is always embroiled 
in legs and lingerie and saying smart 
naughty things and having people drink a 
great deal—which, by this time, has rather 
worn down one particular reader, who 
now opines that a little T. S. goes a long 
way. Mr. Claxton, God rest him, is not so 
hot and bothered about being preciously 
pornographic. In fact, he’s hardly bothered 
about it at all. He simply slings us a fan- 








tasy about what fun you might possibly 
have after you were dead if you could es- 
cape boredom-——that is, if you were Charles 
Dewclark and ran up against such a pal as 
Duffy and flitted about your old haunts 
watching the troubles people were stil] 
getting themselves into. Claxton’s is a 
comforting idea of after-death to us, even 
if an infinity of boredom is also apparent. 
And one is left unaware of what hap- 
pens after you “get In” (presumably into 
Heaven), as that happens to the principal 
characters of this story only in the last 
line of the book. Though we hope Mr. 
Claxton will write a sequel. 

Honesty compels me to report that there 
are parts of Claxton’s satiric fantasy 
where we found ourself nodding in our 
chair. It’s awfully hard to keep up such 
fooling for a stretch of pages. The book 
teaches one nothing profound, nor does it 
claim to. But its entertainment value is 
pretty good, about 80%. It certainly may 
be said rather to encourage murder and 
suicide, but that is only if you could bring 
yourself actually to believe that what Mr. 
Claxton says of the future life is abso- 
lutely bona-fide. Of course, it is only a 
stage-set for purposes of fiction; though 
he handles his curved space cleverly. 

W.R.B. 


BARE LIVING. By Elmer Davis and Guy 
Holt. Bobbs-Merrill. 1933. $2. 


At the rate the world is moving, it ap- 
pears (and one may hope) that in a very 
few years’ time it will be impossible to 
get any humor from the situation of a 
young man who happens to find 
naked with a naked girl; for we shall very 
likely be so accustomed to the idea of 
nakedness that any embarrassment on ac- 
count of it will be as far-fetched as we 
now find the exaggerated horror of one 
of Mrs. Rinehart’s heroes of a few years 
ago, who was surprised by Tish living 
the life of primitive man, in the ana- 
chronistic, and to us hopelessly respec- 
table, garb of swimming trunks. At pres- 
ent, however, it is undeniable that the 
nudist movement is as funny or shock- 
ing, according to taste, as was the first 
umbrella, and nakedness can be made as 
funny to us as trousers were to the Greeks 
(see Aristo in numerous passages 
on the subject of the Persians, who wore 
them). A few enterprising authors are 
making fun of nudism while the sun 
shines, and when it is such good fun as 
“Bare Living” they deserve the grati- 
tude of the reading public. 

For “Bare Living” is a genuinely enter- 
taining light novel, and that is one of the 
hardest things in the world to find. The 
central group of characters—a painfully 
virtuous and well-bred New Englander, 
infatuated with a fast girl, and a true- 
hearted heroine, who tries to make him 
see what is really for his good by means 
of cryptic wisecracks (like the Fool] in 
“Lear”)—and even the main outline of 
the story, in which the fast girl involves 
the hero in a series of adventures which 
knock some of the New England out of 

(Continued on page 224) 





















































The Criminal R d 
The Saturday Review's Guide to Detective Fiction 
Title and Author Crime, Place, and Sleuth Summing Up Verdict 
IN THE FIRST Inspector Vane stands | You'll never guess who| Mysti- 
DEGREE by while murder is| did it and you must fin-| fyin’ 
Roger Scarlett committed under his/ish the book. Hint: 
(Crime Club: $2) nose in dingy but] Don’t forget the win- 
wealthy Boston family. | dow-sign and the mop. 
FAST ONE Pacific Coast gangster | The hardest-boiled yarn! Zowie! 
Paul Cain yarn in which all the] of a decade. So h.-b. it 
(Doubleday, Doran: | characters are either) gets funny. But it moves 
$2.) shot or half-shot. like a machine-gun. 
THE MASTER MUR- | Four in family perish in| Graphology, “Mercy| Dull 
DERER one night and survivors | Deaths,” and perfect 
Carolyn Wells casually call up Flem- | alibis all mixed up in 
(Lippincott: $2.) ing Stone. footless sort of jumble. 
THE DEVILS DEN Artist murdered on/|Carryings-on of drunk-| Above 
Lawrence Saunders | Conn. estate after torrid | en “sophisticates” more | average 
(Covici-Friede: $2.) | party. Nels Lundberg | interesting than detect- 
and Wylie King spot| ion. Very well written 
killer. with clever conclusion. 
THE RETEURN OF | Raffles and Bunny, re- |The namesarethesame,| Fair 
RAFFLES suscitated by permis-|and they get into 
Barry Perowne sion of E. W. Hornung’s | enough tight places, but 
(John Day: $2.) executors, match wits|the ancient glamour 
with “Black Bats” gang. | hath departed. 
FU MANCHU’S BRIDE | Ageless Chinaman sets | Too elaborate and un- A 
Sax Rohmer up plague factory on/convincing to really| Rohmer 
(Crime Club: $2.) Riviera with trick doors | give you the jimjams,| aroma 
and death rays. Sir/but you’ll read it 
Denis Nayland Smith|through to find out 
and Alan Sterling save} what happens to the 
us from purple shadow. | sunburned girl. 
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Or MENTEs Fut 
\ ' T= have been in pursuit of the elu- 
sive, or the pervasive, mint for 
H. M. of Washington, D. C., who 
has a young friend who wants references 
to the fragrant herb for an article he is 
preparing on “Mint in Literature.” We take 
it the young man or, for all we know, it 
may be a young girl who lives behind H. 
M.’s title of friend) wants allusions to the 
plant and not to its decoctions, convivial or 
medicinal, so we omit all mention of chi- 
valrous Southern colonels and long glasses 
with ice tinkling in their clear green fluid, 
and of tablets against indigestion, or of 
penny-royal, that potent oil so effective 
against mosquitoes, and we make no refer- 
ence to the lyrics with which spearmint 
and peppermint enliven the streetcars of 
America. Mint, we have discovered, is one 
of the most widespread of herbs, growing 
in profusion through all parts of the tem- 
perate world. And, “curiouser and curi- 
ouser,” as Alice would have said, mice 
have a great averson to it; a few leaves of 
it are said to keep them at a distance. Its 
name is derived from the nymph, Minthe, 
a favorite of Pluto’s, whose wife Proser- 
pine metamorphosed the maiden into an 
herb out of jealousy. Ovid makes refer- 

ence to this event in his lines 


Could Plato’s Queen with jealous fury 
storm 

And Minthe to a fragrant herb trans- 
form? 


There’s reference to mint in the New 
Testament, in Matthew, XXIII, 23, “Woe 
unto you... for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin,” and almost as familiar 
are Shakespeare’s lines from LOVE’s LABOR’S 
Lost: “‘I am that flower.—That mint— 
That columbine.” It is in THE ROMAUNT OF 
THE ROSE that Chaucer’s lovely passage ap- 
pears: 


Tho wente I forth on my right hond 
Doun by a litel path I fond 
Of mentes ful, and fenelgrene; 


Barnes, the author of a poem entitled 
PARTHENOPHIL ODE, written about 1593, 
placed mint in delightful company: 


Fragrant violets, and sweet mynthe, 
Matched with purple hyacinth. 


We haven't the slightest doubt that longer 
application would unearth a vast number 
of references for H. M.’s friend, but we’ve 
had to make a hasty garnering lest by de- 
laying too long we send in our information 
too late for it to be of use to him. We 
know where he could undoubtedly get 
much fascinating material, however, and 
even without asking her we give the name 
of its possessor. Mrs. Marion Parris Smith 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa., has a varied collection 
of old herbals on her bookshelves and an 
enormous ‘amount of information about 
the literature of plants tucked away in her 
mind. We'll write to her for more refer- 
ences if H. M. wants us to do so. 
A “Scrence” or NuMBERS 

We (or rather our Alter Ego, Ruth 
Flint) have been scouring the town for 
information for J. J. of New York City, 
who wants to know who is responsible for 
Numerology—both the name and the de- 
vice. “The word,” J. J. writes, “is of so 
recent gn origin that it is included only 
in the latest dictionary.” Well, our inves- 
tigations seem to show that it is in large 
part the creation of Clifford W. Cheasley, 
who, in a pamphlet entitled cHEASLEY’s 
NUMEROLOGY AT A GLANCE, defines his 
science as “a system of numbers for mea- 
suring the vibration of the letters of the 
alphabet, so that human personality, de- 
sire, thought, action, and experience may 
be easily understood in accurate mathe- 
matical values.” When Mr. Cheasley came 
to America from London in 1913, Numer- 
ology, “as a practical phase of modern 
psychology,” was, he says, virtually un- 
known. According to his statement he is 
recognized as the creator of the consis- 
tent method of Practical Numerology. He 
gives credit, however, in the structure of 
his science to Mrs. L. Dow Balliett for 
the calculation of the vowels in names; 
to Dr. Julia Seton for the calculation of 
the consonants, and the laws of “Sim- 
ilars,” “Complementaries,” “Opposites,” 
and to Artie Mae Blackburn and Valyre 
Judy for the value of the vowels in the 
first names. 

We’ve discovered from Mr. Cheasley’s 





pamphlet into which we hurriedly dipped 
that we are in our Second Cycle, and that 
“it is time to listen rather than to talk.” 
That being so, the rest is silence, at least 
so far as J. J.’s query is concerned. We'll 
send him a clipping of a discussion which 
once appeared in The Saturday Review on 
the origin of the word “Ouija,” about 
which he inquires. 
Days THE Wortp CELEBRATES 

What with chess and golf one week, 
and herbs and Numerology the next, we 
feel that the ramifications of literature are 
many. We’ll play on the fringes of it a 
little longer by taking up next the request 
of M. C. C. of Philadelphia, Pa., for books 
in reference to holidays peculiar to certain 
countries. We think M. C. C. will find 
what she wants in Edward M. Deem’s 
HOLY DAYS AND HOLIDAYS (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), a treasury of material relating to 
the festas of all nations. Mary E. Hazel- 
tine’s ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS (Amer- 
ican Library Association) contains a cal- 
endar of days and instructions for observ- 
ing them, lists of books about holidays, 
advice on program making, clippings, 
pamphlets, pictures, etc., and a classified 
and general index. Harry S. Stuff’s THE 
BOOK OF HOLIDAYS, published by the Times- 
Mirror Company of Los Angeles, covers 
the “what, when, where, and why” of 
holidays. That is to say it gives discussion 
as to their sources, and the customs that 
attach to them, and considerable chrono- 
logical data. 

THE Mopern Nove. 

And now we're back at literature again 
with the inquiry of M. F. of New Britain, 
Conn. for material for a talk on the mod- 
ern novel. She is to:make an address be- 
fore a business girls’ league, and she 
wants it to be “short, snappy, and inter- 
esting.” The snappiness she’ll have to put 
into it herself for most of our writers on 
the novel treat their subject with high 
respect and approach it from a critical 
rather than an expository angle. She'll 
find excellent source books for her lec- 
ture, however, in such works as Carl Van 
Doren’s THE AMERICAN NOVEL and his coNn- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN NOVELISTS (Macmil- 
lan), in THE NOVEL OF TOMORROW AND THE 
SCOPE OF FICTION (Bobbs-Merrill) ,a volume 
to which twelve American novelists have 
contributed and which originally appeared 
as a symposium in the New Republic; in 
THE MODERN NOVEL (Knopf), by Wilson 
Follett, and Elizabeth Drew’s THE MODERN 
NOVEL (Harcourt, Brace), and in Wilbur 
Cross’s THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL (Macmillan). André Chevalley’s THE 
MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL analyzes Anglo- 
Saxon fiction from the point of view of 
a scholarly Frenchman. In Grant C. 
Knight’s THE NOVEL IN ENGLISH (Long & 
Smith) selected biobliographies of English 
and American novels follow each chapter. 
M. F. will find most enlightening and help- 
ful in her preparation for a discussion of 
the novel such works as E. M. Forster’s 
ASPECTS OF THE MODERN NOVEL (Harcourt, 
Brace), Percy Lubbock’s THE CRAFT OF FIC- 
tion (Scribners), Edith Wharton’s THE 
WRITING OF FICTION, and C. E. Montague’s 
A WRITER’S NOTES ON HIS CRAFT (Doubleday, 
Doran). The late Stuart P. Sherman’s on 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE (Holt) contains 
analyses of modern novelists by one of 
the most brilliant critics of recent years. 
As a sort of backbone to the general study 
of the novel the indispensable works are, 
of course, THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE and THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. The many vol- 
umes in the original edition contain ex- 
cellent bibliographies which have been 
omitted from the cheaper edition of the 
AMERICAN LITERATURE just issued. 

A Frienp INDEED 

We feel like Miss Betsy in David Cop- 
perfield who took such solid satisfaction 
in “being set right” by Mr. Dick. We feel 
like her because we too are relieved to 
have someone come to the rescue when 
we are at sea. Mr. Geoffrey Gomme, of 
Edgar H. Wells & Co., writes in to supple- 
ment our recent reply to F. W. B. of 
Hartford, Conn., with the statement that 
T. E. Lawrence is co-author with C. L. 
Woolley of two volumes on archzology, 
one a report, with a chapter on the Greek 
inscription by M. N. Tod, entitled THE 
WILDERNESS OF ZIN (London: Palestine Ex- 
ploration Foundation, No. 3), and the 
other, CARCHEMISH, a report of excavations 
conducted by Woolley and Lawrence, 
published by the British Museum. 
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The most 
human novel 
published in 
many years— 


The 
OLD MAN DIES 


By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 


Each member of old Thomas Rushbrooke’s 
large family lived continuously under the 
dark veil of his tyrannical will. Each one of 
them strove in a different way to escape. 














This brilliant and deeply moving story of 
modern life depicts the clash of wills in a 
large family, the brief moments of under- 
standing, the way in which its members are 
bound by blood and separated by their 
hopes and desires. 


“Intimate, revealing, highly dramatic!’’ 
—London Times 


At all bookstores $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - NEW YORK I 





























A great book of a time 
that is passing... 


Here is a romantic novel of Mississippi River folk whose simple 
destinies follow its wild waters. Burman knows the strange life 
of the lower Mississippi, the bayou country, the shanty-boat 
people—that vast region around which fable and legend have 
been woven. Filled with racy anecdote and picturesque scenes, 
this is an excellent yarn, proving again that the critics’ compati- 
son of Mr. Burman to Mark Twain is not without point. $2 


STEAMBOAT ROUND 
THE BEND 


by BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 
Illustrated by Alice Caddy 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 9 E. 41st STREET, N. Y. 
CU UNA a 

















Are you literary with a capital L or do you sometimes break 
pebnercon ion and mec with ‘aa articular purpose other than a 
COUNTER desire for eect 5 entertainment? Many. of us 
admit liking detective stories and look to THE CRIMINAL RECORD 
(page 225 this week) for clues to the good ones, 

Beginning in this issue [page 225) you will find a new and convenient 
guide to the Tight novels of romance and adventure, western stories, etc., 
which enjoy such a popular sale that we eall our chart OVER THE 
COUNTER. You will find it of practical value when you go into your 
bookshop or rental library. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 





BOWKER LIBRARY 
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Children’s Bookshelf 


By KATHERINE ULRICH 


HO would have thought that 

Walt Disney’s (plus the baby’s) 

“Three Little Pigs” would intro- 
duce grown-ups to their favorite 1933 
theme song; that graybeards and small fry 
would chant with equal glee, “Who's 
afraid of the big, bad wolf?” Well, it just 
goes to show that: (a) more essays on 
American humor will soon be written; 
(b) youth no longer holds a big monop- 
oly on the question mark; (c) a solid 
foundation of answered, answerable ques- 
tions may save a lot of asking later. 

M. Ilin, the author of New Russta’s 
Primer, BLack ON Wuire, WHat Time Is 
Ir? contributes this fall, 100,000 Ways, 
a Trip Around the Room (Lippincott: 
$1.50). Any casual parent might well 
tremble at the notion of so many “whys” 
in a seemingly ordinary room. But Mr. 


Ilin moves from sink to stove to china 
closet to wardrobe, etc., to reveal to a 
child’s curious mind the background of 
everyday living—why we drink water, 
why we eat cooked instead of raw pota- 
toes, what and how our ancestors ate, why 
clothes keep us warm, and the like. Both 
author and illustrator, artist N. Lapshin, 
make the material clear and bright, but 
the book smacks too strongly of school 
room “fun” to be a success with American 
children. Yet Mr. Ilin knows, as few 
writers do, how to shape facts into a lively 
adventure: witness his two excellent 
books, Back on Wurre, the story of books, 
and Wuat Time Is It?, the story of clocks 
(Lippincott: $1.50 each). 

To go back to where life began, THE 
Srory or Eartu Anp Sry is told by Carle- 
ton and Helwig Washington in collabora- 
tion with Fredrick Rud (Century, $3.50). 
Mr. Washington is Superintendent of the 





renowned Winnetka Schools and Mr. Rud, 
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Do you remember the thrill of your first 
reading of Swiss Family Robinson, or 
Treasure Island? Nothing in the long 
years between has ever or will ever rob 
you of those glamorous hours. 


We publish today a book which inevitably 
will join the list of immortal books... 
books which live forever in grateful 
memory. It is not fiction; nor is it really 
“juvenile”. It is a book from which Dad 
and Uncle Jim (whether in the virile 
thirties or the contemplative sixties) will 
get as fun much as will Junior. But Junior 
will remember it to the longest day he 
. always the clean, invigorating 
odor of adventure will recall to his mind 


The FOREST of 
ADVENTURE 


NY By Raymond L. Ditmars 


The story of a scientific 
cruise through South Ameri- 
can jungles and of the thrill- 
ing experiences of the hunt 
for unusual specimens for the 
zoos. (Profusely illustrated.) 


At any bookstore $2.50 
= MACMILLAN 
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Another favorite 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


scene to be enjoyed 
in the 1200 pages of Hervey Allen's 


ANTHONY ADVERSE 























Supervisor of El tary S in the 
same schools. Their stories about the uni- 
verse have withstood the acid classroom 
test. Man’s Lone Cums, by Marion Lans- 
ing with many illustrations by F. H. Hor- 
vath (Little, Brown: $1.75), pictures, for 
the most part, in easy narrative form, the 
gradual growth of knowledge in the 
human race. Very informal and readable 
is Stephen King-Hall’s A Cump’s Story or 
CrviuizaTIon (Morrow) which appears this 
fall as a dollar reprint. It is the worthy 
intent of the author “to teach a child to 
regard all aspects of knowledge as being 
part of a whole... and to realize that 
the present is rooted in the past.” 

The publishers state on the jacket of 
Tue Junior OvTLine or History, written 
by I. O. Evans with the permission of H. 
G. Wells (Appleton: $2), that it is a long- 
awaited counterpart for boys and girls of 
the famous “Outline.” Our wager is that 
boys and girls who happen upon the li- 
brary shelf which holds the original Wells 
will gloat over their “discovery” while the 
well intended junior version (Merry 
Christmas from Aunt Mary) gathers dust 
in the play room. 








ERRATUM 

Our last Bookshelf spoke enthusias- 
tically about Powper, THE Story or a Cot, 
a Ducness AND THE Circus (Smith and 
Haas: $2), which, due to the printer’s un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, appeared as 
Ponper—another breed of horses, most 
certainly. 





The New Books 


(Continued from page 222) 


him, and from which he emerges no 
longer in love with her—are it must be 
admitted built on a reliable formula; 
but in a book of this kind the only thing 
that matters is what is made of the form- 
ula; and “Bare Living” makes a great 
deal. The wise cracks are really amusing, 
and the characters are really sympathetic. 
And the farcical situations, which involve 
the missing evidence in a stock market 
swindle, two fights, a hold-up, and the 
financial trials of the promoter of the 
nudist colony, who is trying to Organize 
Nudism Under the Blue Eagle, are funny 
from the first, and get faster and funrier 
as the book goes on. It is an absurd, light- 
hearted, and pleasant book. B.D. 


JULIAN GRANT LOSES HIS WAY. By 
Claude Houghton. Doubleday, Doran. 
1933. $2.50. 

Mr. Claude Houghton is certainly one 
of the most interesting of English post- 
war novelists. He has the sovereign qual- 
ity of imagination; each of his books em- 
bodies an authentic idea in original dra- 
matic—sometimes almost melodramatic— 
projection. Each betrays metaphysical 
awareness, and each has real social aware- 
ness. His writings are of his day, though 
they bear simultaneously a more uni- 
versal, and perhaps thereby a more per- 
manent reference. 

His reputation has increased with every 
novel he has published. This is the sev- 
enth, and if it does not stand higher than 
his previous best (though some would 
say so) it stands beside them. It is the 
story of a man’s life, his essential mental 
and emotional development, set in the 
frame of an after-life, his home-coming 
in heaven—or is it hell? Julian Grant took 
the first step from “his way” when he 
swept a girl out of his life to her disre- 
garded death. Not of course that Mr. 
Houghton would have had him tread any 
flatly moralistic path—he flies at higher 
game than that! Julian’s fault was that, 
like the modern world, he let his head, 
his intellectual curiosities, his selfish de- 
sires, rule his heart, draining his life of 
the color and sweetness of love, until, 
having exhausted all the possibilities of 
novelty in experience, existence became 
to him barren and terrible. He is a figure 
who sweeps a Dostoievskian scope on a 
rather less than Dostoievskian scale; he 
is more brain than flesh and blood. But 
Mr. Houghton is genuinely attempting 
something too seldom attempted in cur- 
rent literature, a tackling of spiritual 
problems in imaginative terms. 

G. W. 


FROM AN OZARK HOLLER. Stories of 
the Ozark Mountain Folk. By Vance 
Randolph. Vanguard. 1933. $2. 

Mr. Vance Randolph is an acknowl- 
edged authority on the Ozark mountain- 
eers, and a most competent writer besides. 
Therefore this book will be eagerly taken 
up by those who like good writing, and 





care for the more ancient regional cul- 
tures of the States. Here Mr. Randolph 
has collected twenty-two stories, or per- 
haps one should say tales. Several of these 
have appeared in Folk-Say and in the 
American Mercury, but by no means all. 
They are, however, of the sort which be- 
longs to those periodicals—racy, authen- 
tic, and overlooking few opportunities in 
the tradition of Boccaccio. They are pre- 
sented with copious use of the Ozark dia- 
lect, and have a ring of reality about them 
lacking to the work of other artists in this 
kind. The “furriners” come into the pic- 
ture also, and though there is not much 
poetry in the book, there is abundant con- 
vincing detail. The stories read as though 
their author were a wise and observant, 
and somewhat salacious old man. But per- 
haps, in the mountains, youth is abbre- 
viated, as in all pioneer societies, and a 
man becomes salacious before his time. 
It is a grotesque fate which has befallen 
the mountaineers—to be pioneers shelved 
in the middle of a roaring industrial so- 
ciety. Mr. Randolph has adopted the only 
manner suited to such folk of a played- 
out culture. He has brought forward every 
type of mountaineer without omitting any 
age, sex, or variety. 

The tales are also of every variety 
within their kind: tragic, ironic, comic, 
sordid, farcial, and salty. The author has 
been true to the general spirit of the hill 
people, scrupulously accurate in matters 
of folk-lore, and inspired by a zest and 
gusto all too rare in our daily ration of 
fiction. The book is admirably illustrated 
with woodcuts by Richard A. Loederer. 

S. V. 


TO A GOD UNKNOWN. By John Stein- 
beck. Robert O. Ballou. 1933. $2. 


A novel such as this one prompts us to 
speculate as to how much there is really 
left in the pantheistic view of the world 
for writers in twentieth century America. 
Steinbeck’s is not the only novel dedicated 
“to a god unknown.” His is unusual, and 
curious, because it serves to evoke, not 
one god, but a great many—almost every 
mysterious power, one is tempted to say, 
from Pan to the Freudian Unconscious. 

“To a God Unknown” is a mystical and 
symbolical tale. Its characters worship 
nature, fear certain stones, offer sacri- 
fices to trees, talk to the spirits of their 
fathers, suffer defeat and death at the 
hands of mysterious powers, and in gen- 
eral show their dependence upon an un- 
seen Will. The fact that the characters are 
given American names and a New Eng- 
land ancestry (the story is laid in Cali- 
fornia a hundred years ago) does not alter 
its essential nature. The difficulty is that 
the particular gods the author is striving 
to evoke are not given names or their 
images even approximate outlines. 

Joseph Wayne migrated to California 
from a New England farm, settled on a 
piece of land in the valley of “Nuestra 
Sonora,” and brought his family to form 
a colony. Soon after Joseph’s arrival, his 
father’s spirit—so Joseph believes—enters 
a large tree under which his house is built. 
Joseph turns to the tree for inspiration 
and guidance, talks to it and offers sacri- 
fices to it. 

A stone in a nearby grove he also feels 
to have a mysterious power. From it 
rushes a stream—the last to dry up when 
drought strikes and the homestead is de- 
serted. On this rock Joseph’s wife falls 
and is killed, and here he ends his own 
life. “I am the land, and I am the rain.” 
He has always felt himself to be the source 
of all life on the farm. And, sure enough, 
the rain pelts down just as he expires, to 
make the land fertile again. 

The book is full of worship—worship 
of the sun, the land, nature, the sexual 
act. And yet, curiously enough, it is al- 
most entirely without religious feeling. It 
does paint a fairly interesting and (ap- 
parently) accurate picture of the region 
and the life of the times. Steinbeck can 
do the genre novel if he tries. We hope he 
can find a more stable and definite prin- 
ciple upon which to build his next novel. 


International 


THE NEW RUSSIA. Edited by Jerome 
Davis. Day. 1933. $2.50. 


The inquiring professor, eager to dis- 
cover the status of his particular specialty 
in the Soviet Union, bulks large among 
the few thousand American tourists who 
now visit Russia every summer. The pres- 
ent volume, which is a symposium, with 
twelve contributors, gives a fair cross- 
section of the viewpoint of the academic 
visitor with a tendency to be sympathetic 
toward the new Soviet order. 

Professor Jerome Davis, the editor of 
the book, writes the chapters on Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations and on the Commu- 
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Wherever you g0, men and women of 
all ages are reading and talking about 


LIFE Begins At 
== FORTY 


B. Pitkin Pitkin 
12th Printi $1.50 at bookstores or 
WHITTLESEY. HOUSE, McGraw Hill Bidg., N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things ted or u 

personal services to let or required; ped 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs ential houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


LADIES and Gentlemen who enjoy lectures, 
bridge, or other card games, dancing, write 
for information concerning membership in 
The Culture Circle, 507—Sth Ave. R. 906. 


FOR SALE: Old established, profitable, 
book, stationery, gift, toy and novelty busi- 
ness. Located up state. Requires about 
$10,000. Box 261. 


VACANCY in select college prep near New 
York City for English department head, 

male, unmarried, in exchange for room, 
board, laundry. No salary, Send credentials 
immediately. Box R. 























43, SINGLE male, Thousand Islands, inter- 
ested in Nature, Philosophy and first causes 
generally, wants to correspond with either 
sex who have made glad acquaintance with 
the works of D. H. Lawrence previous to the 
publication of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
Box 289. 


WRITER wants to meet another for mutual 
criticism and discussion. N. 


AIR-LINE Pilot in Southern California, 
thirty-four, philosophic student who doesn’t 
follow the mob in thought or action, is look- 
ing for a healthy thoughtful young lady 
who has had to earn her own way, who 
doesn’t smoke, drink, or gossip, who likes the 
outdoors, babies, creative cooking, and the 
idea that two heads are better than one in the 
earnest pursuit of lasting happiness. Reply 
in handwriting including picture if possible. 
“Californio.” 


GENTILE Professor desires acquaintance 
with educated Jewess, informed on anthro- 
pology and Jewish history. Box 274. 


COLLEGE graduate, broke, with nervous 
fear of girls, wants painless, inexpensive 

















cure. “Introvert.” 
SIAMESE male kittens, healthy, ‘fat, ac- 
customed to literary environment. Pedi- 


greed. $20. Phone: ENdicott 2-0595. 


WIDOW, forty but not dangerous, suffering 
from enforced stay-at-homeness due to de- 
pression hit income, desires to relieve mo- 
notony by correspondence with gentleman 
interested in travel and good literature. 
Mrs. Philadelphia. 


ATTRACTIVE Printer’s Devil living ten 
miles from Grand Central would like con- 
versations and dinners (which she would 
cook) with young man. Special interests: 
typography and dogs. Write care of Satur- 
day Review. Printer’s Devil. 


BROOKLYN widow, 57, professional: tall, 
goodlooking brunette would welcome com- 
panionship of a Professor or well informed 
gentleman, who loves books, music and the 
drama. Mary W. 


IS THERE a young Woman in Philadelphia 
or Southeastern Pennsylvania, educated, nat- 
ural, unsophisticated, who prefers refinement 
to excitement, Beethoven to Bing Crosby and 
cares for a sensible conversation? Single 
Gentleman, 35, born and educated in Europe, 
much-traveled, American Citizen, very lone- 
some, would feel happy to make her acquaint- 
ance. Please address: Vincit. 


WIDOW—French, “sympathique,” wishes to 
correspond with French gentleman (not so 
young) or with American who loves France. 
Must like the finer things in life, but need 
not be too sedate! Reine. 




















nist Party and the Government. He makes 
a vigorous plea for American recognition 
of the Soviet régime and declares that all 
the other contributors to the volume are 
also in sympathy with this step. Among 
the other contributors are the psychiatrist, 
Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, who discusses 
the psychologic bases of Soviet success, 
Professor Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale, 
who contributes one of the best chapters, 
on Russian economic geography, Professor 
Newell Sims, of Oberlin, who describes 
socialist agriculture, Professor Karl 
Scholz, of the Wharton School, who takes 
up industry and the second five year plan, 
and Dr. Susan Kingsbury, of Bryn Mawr, 
who explains the Soviet institutions and 
policies in the field of social welfare. 

The reader will find in “The New 
Russia” a good deal of material illustrat- 
ing some of the elementary facts of Soviet 
economic and social life, together with the 
new communist conceptions of industrial, 
agricultural, and social organization. But 
it could scarcely be recommended as an 
outstanding handbook on the subject, be- 
cause of the somewhat scrappy and dis- 
jointed impression which symposiums 
often convey and because a number of the 
contributors do not seem especially quali- 
fied by training and experience as inter- 
preters of the complicated problems in- 
volved in the remolding of Russia. 

W.A.C. 


Science 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE. By J. 

W. N. Sullivan. Viking. 1933. $2.75. 

Mr. Sullivan, who is equally informed 
in music and in physical theory, has here 
written a brief and unusually lucid ac- 
count of the present state of the natural 
sciences. His title indicates his purpose to 
state what science now discovers that it 
cannot do and to explain what it has 
done and may accomplish. With scientific 
books slopping over into mysticism on the 
one hand and into a philosophical ex- 
planation of everything on the other, this 
project is particularly useful. His chap- 
ters on psychology and biology are good, 
though routine in nature, but his exposi- 
tion of the remarkable achievements of 
physics is the clearest, simplest, and most 
illuminating explanation for the layman 
of this difficult subject. H.S.C. 


Brief Mention 


F. Yeats Brown’s Escape (Macmillan) 
seems to have a good idea. It is an anthol- 
ogy of extraordinary escapes in countries 
all over the world and in many periods. 
* * * Another book that might be taken 
away for an autumn holiday is Retrospect 
(Doubleday, $2.50) which is an omnibus 
of Aldous Huxley’s books. * * * A valu- 
able book, this time particularly for ref- 
erence, is Erich W. Zimmermann’s World 
Resources and Industries: A Functional 
Appraisal of the Availability of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Resources (Harper, 
$5). This is said to be the first graphic 
and comprehensive picture of how the 
world’s energy and resources are made 
available for the uses of mankind. 


Latest Books Received 
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Past Masters. T. Mann. nent. > The 
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J. Hatfield. Ly $2.75. Erasmus. C. 
Hollis. Vg ag ruce. Ss. Amelia An- 
derson Macgregor. Northampton, 


Mass. : Seif, College 


FICTION 


Fast One. P. Cain. Doubleday. $2. In the 
First Degree. R. Scarlett. Crime Club. $2. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Eigh 1 = * 
Pr ig . Republics, * Search of a Future. R 


GOVERNMENT 


The Third American Revolution. B. T. Lan- 
dis. Association Press. $1. 


HISTORY 


Advancing the Frontier. G. Foreman. a. 
¢ Ly Pr. $4. The ogg of the 

tates. G. W. Johnson. $1.50. 
The aa s the Renaissance. R. A Vik- 


JUVENILE 
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PAMPHLETS 
The Influence of Ariosto’s E sorts 
Poetry on the —_ of a. §-~ Jamyn. 
Cameron. Johns Hopkins Pr. Oscar Wilde 
“Drunkard and Swindler.” R. H. Sherard. 
vi, France: Vindex. Arabic Words in Eng- 
lish. W. Taylor. ny Univ. The Criticism 
< oe . L. Lucas. Oxford Univ. Pr. 40 
MISCELLANEOUS 
W. K. Ferguson. Th 


mere. 

Whys o ‘ooking. E. G. Halli 
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Social Studies in 
le ° Vv. . 
Baby. Interne. Macrae-Smith. 
Discontents. C. Brooks. Holt. $275. 
mentary Procedure at a Glance. O. G. 
A le. $1. The miecine  Gngneines, L. Hi 
le pple. $3. Eighte A. Miller. New 
York: Round Table Press. $i 50. A Sports- 
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POETRY 
M. de L. Welch. , md $1.25. 
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idge. Interpreted Vassos. Dutton. $3. 
RELIGION 


Got on Bot 7, H. Leuba. Holt. $2.75. The 
.s< of Methodism in the Old South- 
west. 1783-1824. = oe Life Everlasting. 
J. Baillie. . $2.50 
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The Saturday Review's Guide to Romance and Adventure 
Trade Mark Label Contents Flavor 
JONATHAN’S DAUGHTER | Romance | Sandy eventually rescues} Standard 
Lida Larrimore Ann from her devotion to plus 
(Macrae, Smith: $2.) an NG parent. 
THE OUTLAW Western | Love, 10% —Courage, Usual 
Max Brand 111%—Compassion, 1%. 
(Dodd, Mead: $2.) 

COMRADES OF THE STORM | Romantic |Two Depression victims| Kyne’s 
Peter B. Kyne Adventure |chisel way from New better 
(Kinsey: $2.) York park bench to Cali- 

fornia sunset. 
MEN ARE ONLY HUMAN Triangle | Gilfred, his wife, and eo Eau de 
Denise Robins irrepressible gal of his | Woolworth 
(Macaulay: $2.) past. 
PASSIONATE PURITAN  /Young Love! After her Galahad re-| Lollypop 
Alice Ross Colver turns with another girl’s 
(Dodd, Mead: $2.) brand, Janet faces the 
whirling world. 


























PERSONALS 


ARTIST with unusual zest for living, ac- 
quired in tropics and abroad, asks if sedate 
Boston harbors a SIX-FOOT combination of 
male charm, intelligence and dancing feet, 
age thirty-five or more. Stimulating com- 
radship wanted to add piquancy to the win- 
ter. Box 295. 


LADY, 30, literary, wishes to communicate 
with young man, similar tastes, resident of 
New Orleans, before Nov. 10. Box 296. 


HARMLESS, highly decorus, completely 
circumspect, and withal timid male youngster 
of thirty-eight; (but not yet a total loss), 
residing New York and Chicago, craves 
stimulating feminine correspondence and 
companionship. Box 297 


SCHOOLMAR\M, 45, not unattractive, but 
lonely for suitable male companionship, de- 
sires correspondence with clean cultured man 
of means who wants a jolly pal. Box 298. 


UNMARRIED woman, sincere, adven- 
turous, high ideals, sense of humor, would 
welcome enrichment of life from correspon- 
dence with man about 40. Helen Amont. 




















I AM compiling an anthology of American 
folk-tunes. Will any of your readers give 
the title of this, the Chorus? 

‘Rosy, you are my posy, 

You are my heart’s bouquet, 

Turn down your cunning nosy, 

There’s something, sweet love, 

I want to say.” 
Letters and photographs will be zealously 
| 3 tage and promptly returned. George 

ris 


MADCHEN from great open spaces (aber 
nicht dumm) wishes correspondence with 
thirtyish man. Gretchen. 


YOUNG LADY (26), knowledge German, 
desires companionship cultured man under 
40. Interests: Theatre, books, concerts, hik- 
ing. No faddists, “ism” addicts or Jere- 
miahs. “Wandervogel.” 


I HAVE six saddle horses, a cow, and a 
New England farm with modern conveni- 
ences. Do you want to tutor three offspring 
for the winter in a family of musical, liter- 
ary and outdoor tastes? Might contribute a 
little pin money, but would rather have you 
concentrate on a pleasant time with tolerant 
folks who believe in enjoying life even dur- 
ing this decade. Write Hayseeds, Sudbury, 
Vermont. 


CANADIAN, 24, intelligent, well read, 
about to marry, would locate story-book 
wealthy person interested in giving young 
man a chance. Will exchange real hard 
work, and loyalty, for moderate salary, and 
security. Secretarial, chauffeurial, janitorial, 
banking, or other oversupplied capabilities. 
Will go anywhere, including Chicago. Six 
years banking experience obligatorily ter- 
minated by marriage. IN-THE-SLOUGH. 


SCHOOL TEACHER | turned business wo- 
man desires corresp e with b 

man turned educational; one old enough to 
advise if life begins at forty. Nell. 


UNIVERSITY man, 33, Ph.D. in philoso- 
phy, unattached, will act as travel companion 
or in any other capacity to yield him a living. 
Speaks German, French, Italian and Spanish. 
Charming entertainer in the higher things of 
life. Likes dancing and swimming. Box 299. 


WONDERING if versatile gentleman (28- 
25) would care to correspond with young 
woman, charming personality, attractive, not 
too intellectual nor yet too low-brow, and 
having great variety of interests. Box 300. 


SWAP! Intelligent female, 30, will exchange 
with contemporarv, writing technical or 
other literature, editorial or proof-reading 
assistance for the stimulus and experience of 
the association. Near Chicago. Box 301. 


WOMAN (teacher, translator, typist) seeks 
maintenance (with, without salary) ex- 
change professional or suitable household 
assistance. Box 302. 


SCHOLAR and stock farmer, tired of school 
politics, desires a useful outlet for ability in 
teaching, estate management, ‘secretarial or 
companionship duties. Box 303. 


WHO needs the abilities combined in college 
graduate with a flair for domesticity? Intel- 
ligent, cheerful, capable, musical, widely- 
travelled young woman needs employment as 
companion or housekeeper. Box 413, Delmar, 
N. Y. 









































INTERIOR Decorator, in her thirties, 
trained New York, Paris, established in 
South, wishes correspondence with gentle- 
man and dilettante concerning metropolitan 
arts, even frivolities. Nostalgia. 


WHOLESOME lady, fond of outdoor life, 
art, music and humor. Would enjoy ex- 
changing letters with gentleman (middle- 
aged). Appreciation. 


ALONE in Chicago for Thanksgiving. Is 
there an unattached man between 30 and 40 
who wants to do Chicago “dutch treat?” 
Must dance and be tall. Blonde and Blue 
eyes. 

AMERICAN gentleman, middle-aged, liv- 
ing in Connecticut, would welcome compan- 


ionship of well educated good-looking young 
lady living in New York. Lonesome. 
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PERSONALS 


YOUNG MAN out of college would like 
position as companion to amiable person 
travelling in America or abroad. Box 304. 


ANYBODY who enjoys interesting cor 
respondence with congenial people desiring 
companionship are invited to join the ELITE 


CLUB, P. O. B. 30, San Francisco. Send 
Stamp for information and application blank 


YOU YOUNG Philadelphians who have 
(been) exhausted (by) benefits of solitude 
let's get together. Box 305. 


IF THERE are any individuals interested 
in forming a friendship with a young woman 
who likes good music, plays, literature as 
well as wholesome athletics, I would enjoy 
knowing them. Annette. 


YOUNG MAN, valuable literary contacts 
here and abroad; familiar four foreign lan- 
guages; wide experience editorial, contrac- 
tual ends of book publishing; knowledge of 
magazine field; will assist literary agent or 
publisher. Midas, Saturday Review. 


MU RDOCK :—Why the silence? Don’t be 
like Kit. “Zigeuner.” 


WILL SWAP my Harv ard Lew School 
Diploma plus fifteen years sound business ex- 
perience for a real opportunity. “Executive.” 





YOUNG WOMAN, good sense of humor, 
high spirits, quick intelligence, suffers from 
empty mail box and an active mind. Will 
exchange correspondence with any man who 
likes to laugh Sunny Side U Up. 


BELIEVING some men and women are 
burdened, anxious, needing help to meet per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. No fees. Box 306. 

ROM ANC , bubbling laughter, Books, Na- 
Blonde, young, joyous, 


ture, dancing after; 
true. Would like to make a friend or two 
Lassie 


DISHEARTENE D young writer, ex-jour- 
nalist drooling from depression, stalks em- 
ployment in Boston. Down to last fiver. 
Can really use words. No blah, blah. Help! 
Box 164, Astor Sta. Boston. 


YOUNG Ph.D., practical idealist, 


experi- 
enced executive, researcher, tutor, social- 
worker, lived abroad, vitally interested in 


all socio-ecoromic problems, has unpublished 
articles and poems for publication, needs 
immediate work. Dr. Fahy, 1457 Belmont 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PRICELESS things, such as books, humor, 
the out-of-doors, human comradeship, valued 
by woman, 38, who would correspond with 
or meet man. (Husbands and divorcés un- 
welcor me. Geneva. 





ATTRACTIVE young lady, 22, ‘wheee main 
interests are literature and theatre, desires 
correspondence with man having same in- 
preferably one with aversion to 
Nikki. 


terests, 
bridge 
anton LOVER, male, 22, intelligent, at- 
tractive, hitch-hikes ninety miles to New 
Yor k concerts. Would appreciate a few hours 


frate rnal hospitality. A A di dress “Tommy.” 








WOMAN, older than friends think, master’s 
degree Columbia, lately out of touch with 
New York, desires correspondence with wid- 
ower, around forty-five, with cultural inter- 
ests (not night life) and a little shocked at 
this notice. Bachelor Maid 





AMBITIOUS to write. 
a play production company. Desire governess 
position in literary home. Two years teach- 
ing experience. Collaboration considered. 
Kansas 





Now traveling with 





Is THERE a a gist, intelligent, anywhere, 
who would be interested in corresponding 
with a lonely young man of 30, who is not 
too serious but conscientous, fun-loving and 
active. Please write “Lonesome.” 


WEALTHY woman can immortalize and 
perpetuate her name (method—fascinating, 
Quixotic) by making immediate appointment 
with Box C. 


YOUNG AUTHOR, happily unmarried, 
experienced traveler, expert boatman. Best 
literary acceptances but temporarily insol- 
vent. Wishes assistance in establishing 
Southern residence. Object, quietude. Have 
you Florida home or yacht needing conscien- 
tious caretaking? Sir Author. 


DISCRIMINATING wealth to endow Cali- 
fornia chartered Foundation perpetuating 
rare birds. Donor becomes Director. Cor- 
respondence solicited. “Aviculture.” 


YOUNG MAN, in polite skeptical pursuit 
of advanced degrees, would like to sell—po- 
litely and skeptically—his expertness in ten- 
nis, fencing, and skating. “A.” 


YOUNG MAN, 19, high school graduate, 
unemployed, interested in theatre and litera- 
ture, wants job. BOB H. 




















S. O. S.—Lonely professional man, 35, attrac- 
tive in person and personality, literary tal- 
ents, traveled, wide knowledge, religious 
freethinker, seeks companionship of mature 
New York woman of depth, no gold seeker, 
preferably employed. Box 294. 


. 
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Native Speech 


R above Cayuga’s waters, two 
rnc and twelve years before the 
establishment of Cornell University, 
Father Pierre Joseph Marie Chaumonot 
of the Society of Jesus preached the word 
of God to the circumambient Iroquois. 
His efforts among the Indians of New 
York State continued until 1658, when he 
returned to Canada and his Hurons. He 
had been born nearly half a century earlier 
of Burgundy peasant stock, studied for 
the priesthood, learned of New France, 
and in 1639 reached Quebec. He never saw 
Old France again, and apparently never 
missed it, although he survived to within 
a month of his eighty-second birthday in 
spite of the lack of physical amenities, the 
rigors of the climate, and the sadistic hos- 
tility of the aborigines. 

Those of the Hurons who accepted 
Christianity absorbed with it more than 
a trace of French suavity. They told 
Father Joseph that he spoke their lan- 
guage better than they did themselves— 
a compliment which probably had its 
origin at the Tower of Babel, but of which 
the French today have a peculiar pro- 
prietorship, adopting it, doubtless, from 
the Hurons. Actually, Father Joseph 
probably did speak Huron better than 
the Hurons; at all events he wrote it bet- 
ter; he prepared a Huron grammar in 
Latin, and he compiled a French-Huron 


| dictionary. 





For more than two centuries the manu- 
script of Father Joseph's “Racines Hur- 
onnes” appears to have remained in Can- 
ada, being accorded increasingly the rev- 
erence due a venerable and valuable relic. 
About 1909, under what circumstances and 
whose auspices is not clear, it crossed the 
Atlantic, and in 1910 it was sold at auc- 
tion in London. 

Twenty-one years later it made its sec- 
ond auction appearance, this time at the 
American Art Association Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York, as a unit in the Amer- 
ican portion of the historical library of 
Dr. Victor Morin, president of the Anti- 
quarian and Numismatic Society of Mon- 
treal. “It is highly improbable,” read the 
cataloguer’s note, “that another Indian 
language dictionary will come on the mar- 
ket, as practically all are held in public 
institutions, or in collections that will 
never be dispersed.” It is wholly improb- 
able that Father Chaumonot’s French- 
Huron dictionary will ever again come on 
the market, for it is now in the John 
Carter Brown Library at Providence. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, the librarian, de- 
scribes it in interesting detail in his re- 
cently printed annual report for 1932- 
1933 to the Corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity. For many years, according to Mr. 
Wroth, the library “has been able to place 
before scholars a group of manuscript vo- 
cabularies, grammars, and texts of un- 
usual significance in the study of the na- 
tive languages of Mexico and Central 
America, a group so strong, indeed, as 
somewhat to surpass in importance our 
manuscript material relating to the In- 
dians of what is now the United States.” 
Acquisition of the manuscript of the 
“Racines Huronnes,” he adds, makes “a 
fitting addition to a collection that con- 
tains such manuscript philological works 
as the Motul Maya dictionary, the Diego 
Basalenque works on the Matlaltzinga 
language, and the Miami-Illinois diction- 
ary attributed to the hand of Jean-Bap- 
tiste Le Boulanger.” 

The “Racines Huronnes,” again to quote 
Mr. Wroth, is “a parchment-covered 
quarto of 132 leaves, closely written in a 
seventeenth-century hand, and contain- 
ing an extensive list of French words fol- 
lowed by the Huron equivalents, their 
derivatives, and their various usages and 
shades of meaning. The last seventeen 
leaves contain words discriminated under 
such categories as trees, birds, fish, days 
of the week, numerals, names of Indian 
nations, and many similar concepts. The 
manuscript is attested as Chaumonot’s by 
long tradition, by the semblance of its 
writing to that of other documents known 











to be in his hand, and by the nature of its 
contents, which bespeak intimacy with the 
language and with the life of the people 
who used it.” 

The Morin sale catalogue reproduces a 
page of the dictionary which itself attests 
the compiler’s industry, scholarship, and 
general competence as philologist and 
lexicographer. It would flatter Father 
Joseph’s exact and painstaking soul if he 
could know that the tangible product of 
his labor of love alike of man and of God 
is now housed in a superlative collection 
of the source material of American his- 
tory. J.T. W. 


Day Before Yesterday 


ANY other things than books are 

strained through the colander of 

a bookshop. A New York book- 
man, investigating the contents of several 
cases that sheltered en old family library, 
unearthed in addition to thousands of 
books a child’s rocking-horse, a bird-cage, 
and a cider-press with the screw missing. 
If the Central American republics were 
great book-exporting centers think of the 
delight of peering over a_bookseller’s 
shoulder as he opened a fresh shipment to 
see how many tarantulas would bound 
out! 

And now, in the latest issue of The 
Month at Goodspeed’s, the most delectable 
periodical that ever came out of a book- 
shop, its editor, Norman L. Dodge, de- 
scribes a collection of more than twelve 
hundred cigarette and cigar cards that 
lately entered the door at 7 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, to remain within pending 
their disposal to a collector of authentic 
Americana at twenty dollars—and cheap 
enough, if you ask us. The list is worth 
giving in detail: 

1. Hassan Cigarettes, Indian Life in the 

60’s series. 38 cards. 

2. Sweet Caporals, Hassans, Meccas, 
Piedmonts, Tolstois,s American 
Beauties, Sovereigns, Drums, Honest 
Long Cut, and Principe de Gales. 
Baseball players. About 300. 

_ and Sweet Caporals. Birds. 


Turkish Trophies. Fables. 96 

. Murads. Colleges. 64. 

Hassans. Lighthouses. 40. 

Between the Acts. Theatres and Ac- 
tors. 43. 

Meccas. Golfers and Bowlers. 9. 
Royal Bengals. Heroes. 49. 

Turkish Trophies. Costumes and 
Scenery. 41. 

' oe Seals and Coats of Arms. 
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12. Turkey Reds. Butterflies. 22. 
. Helmars. Historic Houses. 49. 
14. Moguls. Horoscopes. 54. 
15. Moguls. Toasts. 94. 
16. Turkish Trophies. Your Fortune. 16. 
17. Emblems. Medals. 10. 
Royal Bengals. Scenes. 4. 
. (Unindentified.) College Pennants, 
embossed on leather. 44. o 
. Egyptienne Str: Tokios, sy 
Egyptienne pie agen Moguls. A 
group of 77 subjects on colored silk. 
presidents, colleges, butter- 
flies, etc. 
One would choose not to be captious (one 
lies, for one loves it), but Mr. Dodge nods 
en he ates honest “Egyptian 
Straights” into the tinsel elegance of 
“Egyptienne Straights.” And while one 
can hardly expect a twenty-dollar collec- 
tion of cigarette cards to be catalogued 
with the assiduous attention to detail that 
Arthur Swann would devote to a prime 
Pickwick in parts, still one would like a 
little more detailed information. Does the 
college pennant series include the uncom- 
mon Lafayette, a bargain as a swap for 
Amherst, Williams, Haverford and Yale 
lumped together? Does the flag series in- 
clude the excessively rare Costa Rica, of 
which there is no copy in the Huntington 
Library? These are matters on which the 
collector may properly demand further 
light. After all, even with the Goodspeed 
collection as a base, it would be pretty 
difficult for him at this late date to man- 
age a great amount of neta 
J.T. W. 











CLASSIFIED 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS of MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant, 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers, 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA 


LIST OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH ON Russia 
and translations from Russian published 
Jan.-October 1933. $.50. Mrs. K. N. Rosen, 
410 Riverside Drive, N. Y¥. C. 


























DESIDERATA 


LISTS solicited of “BOOKS WANTED” or 
“FOR SALE,” MENDOZA BOOK CO., 15 
Ann Street, N. Y. The Oldest “Old Book 
Shop” in New York. 

BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
ONLY, new, rare and old. Catalogues. 
Alfred W. Paine, 336 Lexington Avenue, 
(39th Street), New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

















FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CONTINUING OUR SALE OF MODERN 
and old First Editions, private press books at 
unbelievably low prices. 
THE HOOPER BOOKSHOP, INC. 
717 Madison Ave., New York City 
Tel. REgent 4-4930 


SPECIALIST IN Dickensiana and books of 
great English authors first published in 
America. C. W. Cavanaugh, 212 Ancon 
Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


MORLEY, McFEE, MENCKEN,CATHER, 
MILLAY. First Editions. Catalogue. Charles 
K. Stotlemeyer, Hancock, Maryland. 














FIRST EDITIONS, Press Books, etc., open 
every evening, also Satu:day afternoons. 
Communications of every description so- 
licited. PLYMOUTH BOOK SHOP, 1842 
Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
PUBLISHERS. Largest and Choicest Stock 
of FRENCH books in FINE BINDINGS, 
Art books, Rarities—Standard and Current 
French books, over 500,000 in stock. Cata- 
logue 20c (stamps). The FRENCH BOOK 
COMPANY, 556 Madison Avenue “New 
York’s Largest French Bookshop.” 


GERMAN BOOKS 


GERMAN BOOKS, scientific and literary; 
ask for catalogue of your specialty. Otto 
Salomon, Export Bookseller, Oranienburger- 
strasse, 58, Berlin N24, Germany. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
ment. THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
INC., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


WRITERS’ GUILD OF NEW YORK, 225 
Fifth Avenue. Market analysis of manu- 
scripts without fee. 


AUTHORS’ OR EDITOR’S ASSISTANT. 
Editing manuscripts. Collaborating. Re- 
viewing. Typing. Amy Lillie, 39 East 78th 
Street, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


“SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS,” Station H, 
Box 66, New York. Out-of-print 
Reasonably and promptly supplied. 
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Harry Days are here again... 
Once More All America Is Breaking Out in a wasn 


About three years ago The 
New Yorker printed a poem by an un- 
known youth named Ocpen Nasu. The 
refrain thus saluted a noted statesman: 
Senator Smoot (Republican, Ut.) 
Is planning a ban on smut 
Oh root-ti-toot for Smoot of Ut. 
And his reverend occiput. 


To-day the Senator is a For- 
gotten Man, and the unknown youth is a 
Nashional institution — murderer of the 
King’s English, mangler of every known 
metrical form. Hell-raiser with all the 
eternal verities, hammer of fools, and the 
world’s greatest deflator of stuffed shirts. 
With the publication of Hard Lines he 
awoke one morning to find himself fa- 
mous; a year later Free Wheeling ex- 
tended that renown, and now the acclaim 
for his latest book, Happy Days, gives the 
complete answer to all who have been ask- 
ing “Can he keep it up?” 
Can he keep it up? Merci- {~ 
ful Heavens, can the hu- 
man race take it? THa1 
is the question . . . for 
this book contains about 
a hundred devastatingly 
funny poems, heartily | ; 
dedicated to the general C 
proposition. FAR LESS ‘ 
MALICE TOWARDS NONE: |_ =<” 

Love is a word that is con- 

stantly heard, 
Hate is a word that’s not. 
Love, | am told, is more precious than 
gold, 

Love, | have read, is hot. 
But hate is the verb that to me is superb, 
And love is a drug on the mart. 
Any kiddie in school can lave like a fool, 
But hating, my boy, is an art. 





The Inner Sanctum’s famous 
Ocven Nasu money-back guarantee goes 
with every copy of Happy Days: a laugh 
a line or your money back. This book, 
like the first two Golden Trasheries of 
Ogden Nashery, is illustrated by LittLe 
Man Soctow, and in the opinion of the 
Best Minds—names and addresses on file, 
certified by Bevieve-It-on-Not-RipLey— 
is even funnier than Hard Lines or Free 
Wheeling. 
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More Power to You! is 
leaping most energetically 
to the forefront of the 
best-seller lists in general 
literature, thus putting 
Wacter B. Pitkin in both 
first and second places. 
TT) ..» The book is going par- 
ticularly strong in New 
za York and Chicago. ... 
Dumb-Belles Lettres, 
Lallapalloozas from the 
Morning Mail, an anthology of mad let- 
ters edited by Jutiet Lowe tt, ought to 
click like Boners or Ho-Hum! . . . Obser- 
vation genealogical: Henry Haz.itt, 
MENCKEN’S successor as editor of The 
American Mercury and author of The 
Anatomy of Criticism is a great-great- 
great nephew of the other famous Haz- 
Litt, WILLIAM. ... Last week sales of the 
First World War, A Photographic His- 
tory edited by LauRENCE STALLINGS 
doubled the sales of the week before. .. . 
If the human race stages a second world 
war, it does so in the face of graphic 
warning from 
EssanpEss. 














BRADFORD'S 
JOURNAL 


“Extracts can give no concep- 
tion whatever of the subtle and 
delicate beauty of these pages 
The book is infinitely 
more than an autobiography. It 
is a drama of the progress of the 
man’s soul . . . of a quest for 
spiritual courage in a day of 
self-destroying materialism.” 
—Transcript 
Edited by Van Wyck Brooks. $5 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 








Trade Winds 


By P. E. G. QUERCUS 





©*7Going through a box of old letters 
Quercus came upon one written by Cedric 
Crowell, now manager of the Doubleday, 
Doran Bookshops, when he was a private 
at G. 2.,G. H. Q., A. E. F.—In the intervals 
of prosecuting a vigorous war (this was 
in June, 1918) Private Crowell had also 
conceived notions for supplying the armed 
forces of the U. S. with volumes of Con- 
rad, Kipling, O. Henry and Sir Hugh Clif- 
ford—showing that not even worldwide 
disorder can prevent a born bookseller 
from brooding his native passion. "The 
lively old Macmillan Company, semper 
virens, is very alert these days and ejacu- 
lates that The Greatest Book Bargain of 
the Year is the Cambridge Histories of 
English and American Literature (15 vols. 
and 3 vols. respectively)—to be had until 
November 14th at $21.50 for both. "We 
hear that the “Dream Children edition” 
of A. Edward Newton's forthcoming End 
Papers, containing a facsimile of Lamb’s 
famous MS owned by A. E. N., was sub- 
scribed for in the number of 1,351 copies— 
which is remarkable! "We wonder if 
Mr. Newton remembers the occasion when 
the title End Papers was suggested for 
this pleasantly anticipated book? ™The 
Tuttle Company of Rutland, Vermont, an- 
nounces a collected edition in 7 volumes 
(designed by Vrest Orton) of the works 
of Rowland E. Robinson, a Yankee author 
long out of print but greatly esteemed 
in Vermont. John Farrar and other Green 
Mountain boys speak highly of Robin- 
son’s homely writings and engravings. 

ss Ss 

€7Old Quercus was interested to note 
that “The 200th Anniversary of the Estab- 
lishment of the Free Press in the United 
States” is to be celebrated at St. Paul’s 
Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 28th. "We had thought of Mount 
Vernon more as the site of the fine print- 
ing plant of William Edwin Rudge than 
as the cradle of press liberty. ™In a 
catalogue from William H. Allen (3345 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia) we noted 
a book published in Amsterdam, 1716: 
De Charlataneria Eruditorum, by Jo. 
Burch. Mencken—and wondered if it 
might not be an ancestor of H. L. © Mr. 
Constant Southworth, of the Southworth 
Press, Portland, Maine, reports that a brief 
mention of Dr. Rosenbach’s de luxe vol- 
ume Early American Children’s Books, 
buried in the inconspicuous type of these 
Trade Winds, was promptly followed by 
orders from several parts of the country. 
©7'In the preface to his anthology Creative 
America, Ludwig Lewisohn remarks that 
the book bears witness to “the increasing 
spiritual density” of American civiliza- 
tion, which seems faint praise. ™The 
Saturpay Review mermaids have been 
desperately busy dealing with the enor- 
mous increase of mail caused by continu- 
ing growth of the PERSONALS column. 
&7Speaking of which, has anyone got a 
job to offer a delightful chiromancer, au- 
burn, with a douce Southern accent, who 
gives the most intelligent palm readings 
Quercus has ever heard? 
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[7 We were very sorry to hear of the 
recent death of Leonard H. Wells (al- 
ways known as “Doc”) who was well- 
known in the Trade; he was manager of 
the book department at Powers’ depart- 
ment store, Minneapolis, for 38 years. Old 
Quercus specially remembers. that he 
bought his copy of Sir Thomas Browne's 
Religio Medici (one of the early editions) 
from Doc. & John Holmes of West Somer- 
ville, Mass., reports with pride that he 
bought from Holman’s (Boston) one of 
the rare fine-paper copies of Vol. 1 number 
1 of the Sarurpay Review. A few of these 
were issued for collectors of oddity when 
the Review started, and Mr. Holmes won- 
ders where the others have got to. Old 
Quercus has one laid away in camphor 
for the astonishment of his grandchil- 
dren. "7 J. Ray Peck reproaches the Quer- 
cuses, justly, for not having been in to 
visit his unusual bookshop at 34 West 
47th Street. "Julian Messner says he be- 
gins his new publishing career with Scan- 
dal House, “a boisterous romance laid 
in an ultra-fashionable reducing salon, 
where love, lotions and lettuce hold 
sway.” "The fine library of the late E. D. 
Richmond, to be sold at the Anderson 
Galleries on the evenings of November 2 
and 3, will not only gratify collectors of 
Oscar Wilde, Dr. Johnson, George Moore, 
Max Beerbohm, etc., but also some of 
the proceeds will go to benefit the admir- 





able Kips Bay Boys’ Club, which has 
given so much recreation to youngsters 
of the Eastern Shore of Manhattan (be- 
tween 34th and 64th Streets). 
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© Nowadays the Cabots speak not only 
to Lowells but also to the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. We are assured of the 
fact in a full-page cigarette advertisement 
in the New Yorker. 
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«7 The Trade will be interested to read 
Maurice Hindus’s notes on Moscow book- 
stores, in his new book, The Great Offen- 
sive (Smith and Haas, Nov. 1). It may 
even be enough to persuade some of our 
enterprising booksellers to go over there 
and open up. “There is no place,” he 
writes, 


where one can sense the swing and the 
beat of the times as clearly as in the 
bookstores. There are many of them in 
Moscow—one on nearly every corner of 
the business district of the city. An end- 
less stream of people flows in and out of 
them—Moscovites and visitors from all 
parts of the far-flung Soviet Empire. 
Inside, their loaded tables display the 
latest publications, row upon row of 
books, their paper covers challenging 
attention. They are living voices of 
the Revolution, proclaiming bravely 
enough, for the most part, the new ideas, 
new inventions, new principles, new 
adjustments... . 

The significant feature of all these 
new books is that they are dedicated 
toa pee purpose. Nowhere is there 
a subject or title suggestive of doubt, 

skepticism, regret or contrition. If blun- 

ders and evils are mentioned or em- 
phasized, it is only for the purpose of 
giving prominence to the corrective 

plans and measures... . 

There are also, of course, the books 
of fiction. But present-day Russian fic- 
tion, with few notable exceptions, is 
in form and spirit as hard and heavy 
as the coal and steel, the factory and 
the farm, with which it concerns itself. 
Besides, there is always very little of 
it in stock in the bookstore. No matter 
how large the supply the store receives, 
it is bought up almost as soon as it is 
unpacked. Favorite foreign authors, like 
John Dos Passos, who with the rising 
intelligentsia has superseded all other 
foreign writers, including Upton Sin- 
clair, in popularity, can be obtained only 
if ordered in advance of publication or 
through some obliging friend associated 
with the publishing house or the book- 
stores. Visitors to the bookshops are not 
curiosity seekers or window shoppers. 
They come to buy books and they pay 
for them. They buy packs of books for 
themselves or the institutions they rep- 
resent. There are no such eager book- 
buyers anywhere else in the world as 
there are in present-day Russia. It is 
the one country that does not know 
what remainders are. 

[A close parallel here to the Russian 
bookstores is the current emphasis in re- 
views and displays on timely books deal- 
ing with politics and economics. These are 
the books in the news, the books that are 
being most widely discussed. Are they 
selling commensurately with the atten- 
tion they attract? Quercus would like to 
get some booksellers’ answers to this. 
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7 Harcourt, Brace advance a novel rea- 
son for book-buying, in connection with 
So You’re Going to Have a Baby, by Helen 
Washburn. One of the feminine members 
of the staff reports that carrying a copy 
with the title showing “works like magic 
for getting seats on crowded subways and 
street cars.” “”We hope that So You're 
Going to Have a Baby will be published 
in England by the London house of Put- 
nam’s, so that it can be announced in their 
delightful house-organ, The Stork. 
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[7We like Gene Fowler’s notice ap- 
pearing in the first, autographed edition of 
Timber Line (Covici-Friede): “The au- 
thor of this book has set aside ninety-nine 
numbered copies of Timber Line for 
friends. Inasmuch as no one ever had 
ninety-nine friends, living or dead, the 
recipient of this gift may draw his own 
conclusions as to the foolhardiness of the 
publisher and the optimism of the author.” 
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t¥Guy Holt of Whittlesey House and 
Elmer Davis, who contributes frequently 
to this Review, have collaborated on a 
novel of nudism called Bare Living. We 
look forward to reading it, but we must 
admit—though not from experience—that 
nudism leaves us cold. 








The best novel by HUGH 
WALPOLE ...a modern 
Anna Karenina... is 


VANESSA 


The love story most asked- 
for in bookstores today is 
WILLIAM McFEE’s 


NO CASTLE 
IN SPAIN 


The brilliant new ISA 
GLENN story, laid in the 
tropic scene of her success, 
“Transport”, is 


MR. DARLINGTON’S 
DANGEROUS AGE 


| SARIN 
The most exciting novel 
of New York life since 
“24 Hours” is GILBERT W. 
GABRIEL’s 


GREAT FORTUNE 


S eeheeneesiiiliaa 
The grotesque adventure of 
‘ one man’s search for the ugli- 
est woman in the world, by 
a ‘20th Century Rabelais’, is 
HAG’S HARVEST 
by J. B. MORTON 
SREB 


The most hard-boiled story 
of the new wild West—Los 
Angeles waterfront, great 
hotels, gambling ships—is 
PAUL CAIN’s 


FAST ONE 


The novel that tells what 
happened to New York and 
its newspapers when a great 
story broke is 


THE TIDE 
By VINCENT SHEEAN 


CERNE 


The most popular romance by 
KATHLEEN NORRIS since 
“Certain People of Importance” is 


ANGEL IN 
THE HOUSE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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“The stateliness and dignity and crushing tragedy of the great 
Greeks—a book which you can never forget!’— Chicago Tribune 


TESTAMENT] 
OF YOCAUTH 


by VERA BRITTAIN 


“Heart-breakingly beautiful!”—New York Times 


“A book which should 

not, and must not re- 

main unread.”— EDITH 

WALTON, New York Sun 
© 


“She speaks with the 
tongue of women and of 
angels!’’—HEYWOOD 
BROUN, Book-of-Month 
Club News 

© 


“Better than a dozen 
volumes of statesmen’s 
and generals’ memoirs.” 
— JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, 
New York Times 


© 


“A remarkable book!” 
—Literary Digest 
® 


“Infinitely more engross- 
ing than the average 
novel.”—The Forum 


© 


“No fictitious record 
could furnish more dra- 
matic material than this 
autobiographical chron- 
icle.”—Saturday Review 
of Literature 


Fp of real life with all the 
appeal of fine fiction; an auto- 
biography which is a history — and 
more! —of our times. More than his- 
tory because it etches not only events, 
but the effects of events upon human 
souls. Three worlds constitute the 
background of Miss Brittain’s great 
book: the pre-war world of peaceful 
serenity; the war-world of agony and 
destruction; the post-war world of 
courageous reconstruction. 


“If ever there wasa book 
to explain one genera- 
tion to another — this is 
it!” —EDWARD WEEKS, At- 
lantic Monthly 


© 


“An autobiography 
which is a history of-our 
times.”— North Ameri- 
can Review 
© 

“Adds immensely to the 
documentation of the 
human soul.”— REBECCA 


WEST. 
© 


“Her picture is an ex- 

traordinarily effective 

one.” — WILLIAM SOSKIN, 

New York Evening Post 
© 


“One of the finest ap- 
preciations of youthful 
sacrifice to come out of 
the war.” — HARRY HAN. 
SEN, New York World- 
Telegram 


“A book of immense im- 
portance.” — JULIET LIT 
STERN, Philadelphia 
Record. 


TESTAMENT OF YOUTH 


At any bookstore $2.50 


60 Fifth Avenue: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : New York City 
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